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Notices to Correspondents. 


Hotes. 


SIR WILLIAM WALLACE: WELSH LORD MAYORS 
OF LONDON, 

A recent reading of ‘ The Early Days of Sir Wil- 

liam Wallace,’ by the Marquess of Bute (Paisley, 
Gardner, 1876), side by side with extracts I made 
from the reported address of the same nobleman 
at the unveiling of a statue of William Wallace in 
1887, has led to the following. In the book to 
which I refer the author attempts to prove (I do 
not think he claims to have proved) that William 
Wallace simply means William the Welshman, 
and that the family were Welsh, and went to 
Scotland, from Wales, with the first Stuart. The 
marquess finds the mainspring of Wallace’s actions 
to have been the fact that 
“the Wallaces, whose three Scotch generations could not 
#0 utterly have obliterated all sympathy with the Cambrian 
cradle of their family, but that the savage injustice and 
cruelty of the Plantsgenet conquest of Wales,” 
which had been finished just before the death of 
Alexander III., must have struck them with 
peculiar horror and indignation, and so, as the 
marquess lastly writes, 
“the Wallaces had found shelter from English bondage 
in Scotland, but they had not changed their minds; and 
when they found that there was a chance of their not 
changing masters either, they determined to resist for 
themselves to the utmost of their power,” 


There was no inherent patriotic love of Scotland 
in the question. In the address, speaking of 
Wallace, the marquess is reported as saying :— 

“ He lives for us in Scotland, because his work was a 
recognition and an expression of the fact, which is scienti- 
fically and physiologically true, we neither are nor 
can be Englishmen,” 

Thanks. What it may point to, when Scotland 
had to find its hero from among its so-called Welsh 
residents, I leave to scientific and physiologically 
inclined Scotchmen to discover. The eulogium in 
the address of 1887 was over one whom the author 
in 1876 had endeavoured to prove a Welshman. 
With further regard to the latter point, the mar- 
quess adopts the theory that the Wallace family 


were followers of, and came to Scotland with, the 


first Stuart. I was not aware that the Stuarts or 

the Stuart had any followers on their or his exit 

from Wales. That the first Stuart’s mother was 

Welsh I suppose is admitted. What herdescendants 

- the marquess will be better able to say than 
am. 

The marquess quotes freely from, and a ntl 
has considerable faith in, Blind 
the author knowledge of the fact (I think it is) of a 
contemporary’s opinion of the said Harry, bei 
“that he (Blind Harry) fabricated a whole boo 
about Wallace, that he wrote in rhymes which he 
recited for food and clothing,” &c.? * 

Somewhere Wallace is spelt “ Wallase.” Is this 
also to be understood Welshman? In ‘The 
Chronicles of London,’ when writing of Wales, 
it is so spelt, but when referring to Wallace 
it is as William Waleis. I am disposed to think 
that Walense signifies native inhabitants, and that 
in ancient writings it is so used in connexion with 
England, Scotland, and Wales. Is it not correct 
that the inhabitants of Strathclyde were called 
Walenses? Is there not every reason to believe 
that Renfrewshire (the county in which Wallace 
was born) was part of the Strathclyde kingdom ? 
Again, Richard Walense (not Wallace or Waelies) 
was the first of the name in Scotland, and it was 
he who witnessed a charter of the first Stuart in 
1174. 

However much the marquess wishes it to be 
understood that a Scotchman never can be an 
Englishman, I venture to suggest, from his own 
showing, he may be a Welshman. Paradoxical 
enough ; but what most readers will ask is, Which 
is which ; who is who? Clearly Englishmen can 
hardly hope to be either Scotch or Welsh. Where 
will the injustice apply ? I would not for a moment 
venture to discuss the Keltic, Gaelic, Kymric, or 
Teutonic side of the question, much less would I 
dare to say one word upon the families of speech, 
but very humbly confess that I thought, although 
Gaelic and Kymric are Keltic, yet a Scotchman 


* John Major’s ‘ History of Great Britain,’ book iv, 
chap. xv, p. 205, 
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would not care to be considered a Manxman ; and 
although English is of Teutonic, yet Eoglishmen 
would open their eyes wide if called Dutchmen. 

Centuries change a lot, but the change wants a 
lot, it appears, of explanation. Now as to Welsh 
Lord Mayors of London, I think I have unearthed 
one of the most ancient records of Welsh gentle- 
men who have filled this important office. In 
1273 I find Henry le Waleys was made Lord Mayor 
of London, and, more than that, was Mayor of Bor- 
deaux in 1275.* Of course it must be admitted 
that Le Waleys means the Welshman. 

Atrrep Cuas, Jonas, F.R.H.S. 
Pourdfald, near Swansea. 


WARBURTON’S ‘ SHAKESPEAR.’ 
(Concluded from p. 203.) 
Epitiox, Wanscrton MS, 
Julius Casar. 


I. ii. 17, Caesar is turn’d Caesar is turn’d to ear. 
to hear. MS. expl, note, “i.¢., turned 

all into attention.” 

I. iii, 56, Such dreadful § Such dreadful heralds to 
heralds to asfonish us. admonish us. MS. expl. 
note inserted by Warburton 
and then crossed out, “ This 
is to the purpose in Casca 
saying that the Aeavens 
menace, Cassius replies the 
earth is full of faults, the 
chief of which was Czesar's 
usurpation, Casca carries 
on the thought heralds to 
admonish.” 

II, i, 21. But ‘tis a com- But ‘tis of common proof. 
mon proof, 

IL.i,83, Forifthou path. For if thou hath. MS. 
expl. note, “To the old 
books for ‘hath,’ the ‘h’ 
being turned upside down, 
it became path.” 

Il. i, 206, Lions with Lions with toils and men 
toileand men with flatterers. with flatteries. 

II, i. 227. With untired With untired spirits and 
spirits and formal con- form’d constancy. 


stancy. 
Hamlet, 
I, i. 25. Touching this Touching this dreaded 
dreaded sight. spright. Warburton prints 


note, “ Perhaps Shakespear 
wrote spright,” and adds 
MS., “It gives greater 
elegance to the expression.” 
He then crosses out both. 
So proceed you. (To the 
layer.) 
Iam a coward. 


IL. ii. 487. So, proceed 
you, 
II. ii, 597, Am J a@ 


III, i, 28. Sweet Ger- 
trude, leave us foo. 

IV. v. 166. And in his 
grave rain'd many a tear. 


Sweet Gertrude, leave us 
two. So the quartos. 

Warburton prints “re- 
maine,” and corrects in 
MS, to rain’d. 


* ‘Chronicles of the Mayors, &c,,of London’ (London, 
Triibner & Co,, 1863), p. 167. 


Grose Epitiox, 


Wanrsvrton MS. 


King Lear. 


I. i, 201. Seeming sub- 


stance. 
1. i, 284. At last shame 
them derides, 


II. ii, 108. And more 
corrupter ends, 

Ill, ii, 95. This pro- 
phecy. 
IV. vi. 23. The deficient 
sight, 
IV, vi. 187. This a good 
lock. 

IV, vi. 211. Which twain 
have brought her to. 


b 


Seemly substance, 


Warburton prints “At 
last with shame derides,” 
and corrects to “At last 
with shame abides,” which 
in MS. note he says, “I 
should rather think the 
author wrote.” 

And more corrupted ends. 


These prophecies, 
My deficient sight, 
This a good plot, 


Which twain would have 
brought her to, 


Othello, 


I. i, 24. Ualess the 
bookish theoric. 

1. i, 37. And not by old 
gradation. 

1, i. 124. At this odd-eren 
and dull watch. 

1, i. 125, 126. With 
a gondolier. 

I, « 136. Wheeling 
stranger. 

III. iii. 90, Excellent 
wretch. 

III, iii, 329. I did say so. 

ILI. iii, 338. Stol’n hours 
of lust. 

V. i. 84. I do suspect 
thie trash. 


V. ii. 272, O ill-starr’d 
wench. 


Useless the bookish the- 
oric, 
And as of old gradation. 


At this so deaden and 
dull watch. 
(With...... a gondolier.]} 


Wheedling stranger. 


Excellent wench. So also 
Theobald, 

I did say sooth. 

Warburton prints or and 
corrects to of. 

I do suspect this Brach, 
Ms. expl. note, “So he 
calls Roderigo, IL. i.” 

O ill-starr’d wretch, 


Antony and Cleopatra. 


1. ii, 68. Let worse fol- 
low worse. 
1, ii. 97. Well, what worst? 


I. iii. 26, T saw the trea- 
sons planted. 

II, ii, 212, Her gentle- 
women. 


III, iv. 27, Shall stain 
your brother. 

Ill. v. 13. Then, world, 
thou hast a pair of chaps, 
no more; And throw be- 
tween them all the food 
thou hast, They'll grind the 
one the other. 


IIT. xiii. 10. The meercd 
question. 


III. xiii. 23. Whose minis- 
ters would prevail. 

Ill, xiii. 105. You were 
half blasted ere I knew 
you: ha! 


Worst, corrected to worse 
MS 


Well, what worse? Also 
Hanmer’s reading. 

I saw the  treasons 
planned, 

Here Gentlewomen. War- 
burton MS. corrected to 
Her, 

Shall stay your brother, 
Boswell also conj. stay. 

Then would thou Rast 4 
pair of chaps no more To 
throw between them all the 
food thou hast. They'll 
grind each other. Would 
is the reading of the folios ; 
each other of Hanmer. 

The meeted (—measured) 
question. Jackson conj. 
meted, 

Whose sninistries would 
prevail, Cuapell’s reading. 

You were half-blasted 
ere I knew you (To Cleo- 
patra), Ha. Hanmer conj., 
Cleopatra.” 
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Grose Epitiox, 
IV. iv, 31, And worthy 
shameful check it were, to 
stand on more mechanic 


complement. 
V. ii, 137. You shall 
advise me in all for Cleo- 


Warsurton MS, 


Warburton prints cheek, 
a corrects it to check in 
Ss. 


Warburton MS, adds (To 
Seleucus), 


Cymbeline. 
I, i. 50. To his mistress. 
III. i, 12, There be many 
Caesars. 


IIT. iv. 138. Where 
then? 


IV. ii. 47, This youth. 


IV. ii, 129, For we do 
fear the Law? 

1V. ii, 276. No exorciser 
Aarm thee ! 

IV. ii. 277. Nor no witch- 
craft charm thee ! 

IV. iii, 36. I heard ro 
letter, 

V. ii, 1. The heaviness 


As to his mistress. 

There'li be—there will be 
(for there was but one yet 
come when Cloten made 
this answer), MS, ex- 
planation. 

Warburton MS. places, 
Where then? at the end of 
as speech of Pisanio. 

anmer also. 

Warburton MS. makes 
Belarius’s speech commence 
at “This youth.” “ And 
shalt be ever” being left 
as Imogen’s. Heath conj. 

For we dof here the law. 


No exorcisercharm thee ! 


Nor no witchcraft harm 
thee! 
1 had no letter. Mason 
conj, also. 

he heaviness of guilt. 


and guilt. 
V. iii, 72. Or hath more 
ministers. 


Collins conj. 
And hath more minis- 
ters. Hanmer conj. 


Norman Bennet. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Jerrreys’s House 1x Duke Srreer 
(Concluded from p. 244).—I have since looked up 
Mrs. Pitt’s petition (No. 47, in vol. Ixxxiii. of the 
Treasury Papers). It merely states that Sir 
Suey Bese, surreptitiously and unknown to peti- 
tioner’s husband, obtained a new grant for the 
ground without the park wall from King William, 
to the great prejudice, loss, and damage of her 
husband and family. This hardship being after- 
wards represented to the king, he examined into 
the matter, and after perusing the Surveyor- 
General's report, ordered that full satisfaction be 
made to her according to the recommendation of 
that report, “as will appear at large by the several 
papers now lying in the Council Office.” Peti- 
tioner has, however, not received a penny from the 
Treasury since the above order was made, and is 
thereby reduced to the utmost extremity of want 
and misery. Consequently she applied to the queen 
to consider her hard case and give her relief. The 
petition was referred to the Lord High Treasurer. 
A minute, bearing date March 3, 1702/3, records 
his decision : “ There is no pretence for relief from 
y* Queen.” L. L. K. 


Dr. Jenner. —The following apparently inedited 
letter, relating to the ‘‘ discoverer ” of vaccination, 


translated by me as literally as possible some few 
years since from the French original of Dr. Valentin, 
the eminent physician at Nancy—who published 
in France an interesting account of a visit or pil- 
grimage he made to Jenner, of whom he became an 
enthusiastic admirer—to his old friend in London, 
M. Dubois de Chemant, the surgeon-dentist, should 
be recorded in ‘N.&Q.’ Jenner, it may be noted, 
only just previously to its date, died by an attack 
of apoplexy, at Berkeley, in Gloucestershire, aged 
seventy-four :— 
Nancy, February 5, 1823. 

anp Frrexp,—I happen to learn that Dr. 
Jenner is dead. I had written Erm twice last summer 
to get information upon a fact which interested him. I 
did as much with Mr. Ring ; [but] neither of them made 
reply. I bave some uneasiness upon the existence of the 
latter, who has given me no sign of life for more than 
three years, and who was so punctual. I desire to know, 
first, of what malady Jenner died, and whether it was at 
Berkley. [To this query is added in the opposite margin 
“ Ask Mr, Ring,” apparently by M. de Chemant. } Secondly, 
how many children he leaves, and whether the son that 
I have seen with him has adopted the same profession. 
Thirdly, the titles of the works which he bas published 
since that in which heannounced his discovery of vaccina- 
tion. I pray you to obtain from some physician well 
informed, and who knew bim, replies in writing to these 
questions. If Mr, Ring exists, no one better than he 
has it in his power to answer them. You will bave the 
goodness to then send them for me. Mr, Ring knows 
the subject which determined me to write to them last 
year, and upon which I desired information. If some one 
publishes his eulogy, send it me. How is your health and 
that of your wife! Oursare passable, We were both at 
Paris last summer, I took a journey to Italy in 1820, 
which has fortified me and given me embonpoint, I 
embarked at Marseilles for Naples; from there I tra- 
velled over the Peninsula as far as Turin; afterwards I 
traversed Savoy and Switzerland. Never did I enjoy 
travelling so much. I there made the acquaintance of, 
and even travelled with, the youngest son of Lord Spencer 
[the Hon. Geo, Spencer (born December 21, 1799), 
youngest son of Geo, Jobn, the second Earl}, who came 
to see me here, and who dined at my house | on} return- 
ing to England towards the end of the autumn of 1820. 
Do you know his address? He was entrusted with a 
packet for Mr. Ring ; I never knew whether he remitted 
it. If Dr. G. Pearson is in London, recall me to his 
memory. Do not forget, I repeat to you, to be well 
informed of all that Jenner published in his life, and 
to send me note of it. Farewell, my dear Sir. Present to 
your wife my respectful compliments, and believe in all 
the sentiments of affection with which I am very cordially 

Your very obedient servant and friend, 
Louis VALENTIN, 
at Nancy. 

If you can, in your reply, send me the address of Dr. 
Granville, principal editor of the London Medical and 
Physical Journal, you will oblige me doubly. As soon as 
you know thatan English physician has published the 
eulogy of Jenner or a notice of his life in a journal or 
separately, [or any ] memoir whatever, bave the goodness 
to send it to my address, on the first occasion for Paris, 
to “ M. Thiebaut de Berneaud, Rue des Sts. Péres No. 46, 
en face de Ja Rue Taranne.” 


Addressed “ To M. Dubois de Chemant, Surgeon- 
Dentist, No. 2, Frith Street, Soho > Loudon,” 
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Sorerstition at Donxirx.—The following 
communication from the correspondent of the 
Standard at Dunkirk appeared in that paper of 
February 27, and is worthy of a place in ‘ N.& Q’: 

“ Many superstitions and customs which are rapidly 
becoming extinct in towns are still rife in French 
Flanders, where, amongst the people, and chiefly the 
seafaring and agricultural classes, hobgoblins, ghosts, 
sorcerers, and witches are objects of general belief. If 
evidence of this were wanted, it would be found in the 
fact that a few weeks ago a great stir was created in 
one of the populous streets of this town by the report of 
a ‘bogie’ having taken up its domicile in a densely- 
tenanted house; and the intervention of a priest to 
exorcise the ‘spirit’ had to be resorted to before the 
fears of the tenants could be allayed. A well-known 
fishwife has just created quite a emall reign of terror on 
account of the belief entertained by her neighbours that 
she was able to assume the shape of a cat, and carry ill 
luck to all the houses she visited in this guise. No one 
will attend a dinner of thirteen guests, and if perchance 
salt is spilled, the author of the mishap must, with a 
pinch held between the forefinger and the thumb, trace 
the sign of the cross. To cross knives or forks is regarded 
as 0 of impending evil, while turning a chair ora 
knife is stated to be the forerunner of quarrels. On 
meeting an old woman of uncanny appearance, it is 
deemed prudent, with the fingers, or with the index 
finger over a stick, to muke the sign of the cross, by 
which means the effects of the evil cye are averted. 
Should the same aged party touch a child, it is inferred 
that she bas, by so doing, cast a glamour on it, and the 
only remedy is at once to run after her and tap her on 
the head, Certain persons are credited with the power 
of sending ill luck to their enemies, and of damaging 
their harvests or their cattle. In connexion with the 
quaint beliefs, the custom, very widespread in these parts, 
of repairing to the church on Ash Wednesday, and having 
& cross marked on the forehead with ashes, and which is 
observed by hundreds of Carnival makers, is not un- 
worthy of concluding this brief enumeration.” 

Everarp Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


**Fate” = Hospanp or Wire.—This expression 
was discussed in ‘ N. & Q.’ some little time ago. 
It may be as well to note a classical instance of 
the use :— 

“Fanny Price—wonderful—quite wonderful! That 


Mansfield should have done so much for you—that 
should have found your fate in Mansfield !""—* Mansfield 


Park,’ ch, xii, 
Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 


[See 8% i. 489; ii. 196.) 


Syzyp Daviss, D.D. (1709-1769), Porr.—His 
baptism as “‘son of Mr. John Davies, Clerk in 
Dogpole, and Mrs. Honora his wife,” is recorded 
in the parish register of St. Mary, Shrewsbury, 
under date Oct. 31,1709. See further ‘ Dict. Nat. 
Biog.,’ vol. xiv. p. 156. Danie, 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


** AsHamementT,”—‘* We are not prepared to 
mndorse the Duke’s [of Devonshire] ashamement” 
(Westminster Gazette, Feb. 4, No. 5, vol. i. p. 1, 
col, 2). This word is pot in the ‘ New English 


Hastings. 


Dictionary,’ nor bave I ever seen it in print before. 
But it is as expressive as ashamedness, for which 
it is substituted. Pavut 


*‘Otp Mortatity.’—Apropos of the editorial 
notice of a new edition of ‘Old Mortality,’ some 
readers may be interested to trace the history of 
Paterson’s descendants, which they can do in 
‘Letters to his Family,’ by Nathaniel Paterson, 
D.D. (Edinburgh, 1874). Dr. Paterson, well known 
in Scotland in his time as the author of ‘ The 
Manse Garden,’ was a son of Walter Paterson, the 
second son of ‘* Old Mortality,” who, like his father, 
was a stone engraver. 

WitiiaM Grorcr Brack. 

12, Sardinia Terrace, Glusgow. 


Town.—Londoners, when they visit the North 
of England or Lincolnshire, often express astonish- 
ment at finding a little hamlet, or even two or 
three cottages, called a town. If they knew the 
derivation of the word their wonder would cease. 

“ The tin is originally the enclosure or hedge, whether 
of the single farm or of the enclosed village, as the burh 
is the fortified house of the powerful man.”—Bishop 
Stubbs's ‘ Constitutional Hist. of England,’ ed, 1875, 
vol. i. p. 82. 

The Revised Version of St. Matthew’s Gospel 
(chap. x. v. 11) bas “village” where the transla- 
tion of 1611 has town. The change was, in my 
opinion, a most needless one, The Geneva version 
and the translation in common use among Catholics 
at the present time have both of them town in this 
place. A curious instance of the need of explana- 
tion on this matter is furnished by Carlyle, who, 
speaking of Winceby, in Lincolnshire, where there 
was a fight in which Oliver Cromwell was enga 
October 11, 1643, says that it is “a mere hamlet, 
and not a town.” The people who dwell there 
now, as heretofore, call it a town, and the good 
wives still rebuke their ‘‘bairns” for playing 
in the town street in muddy weather. For the 
time in which she lived Mrs. Bray was very well 
informed on matters relating to dialect; but in 
1833, in one of her letters to Robert Southey, she 
shows herself to have been somewhat at fault as to 
this word, for she says that when the traveller 
“gets to Cudlipp town and asks where the town may be, 
let him understand that a Devonsbire one is not made 
up of a number, as it sometimes consists of a single 
house, or two or three cottages, for here we never rate 
quantity in such matters. I once was directed to a town 


pig-sties and a mud hut; yet (own it was, and will be so 
called through successive generations,’’—‘ Traditions, 
 & Superstitions, and Sketches of Devonshire,’ 
iii, 288, 

Sir James Emerson Tennant seems to have thought 
town in this sense to have been a use peculiar to 
Scotland, for he says that 

“a village in Ceylon, it must be observed, resembles 
a town in the phraseology of Scotland, where the smallest 


which, when I arrived there, I found to consist of two . 
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collection of houses, or even a single farmstead with its 
buildings, is enough to justify the appellation.” — 
* Ceylon,’ vol. i. p. 422. 
Epwarp Pegacock. 


Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


Scorriana.—It is worthy of notice that four 
individuals who were more or less associated with 
Scott have died within the last few months. In 
August there died at Selkirk an old mason who 
in his youth helped to build Abbotsford. I made 
a note of his name at the time, which I have mis- 
laid somewhere, for I cannot put my hands on it. 
He used to relate that frequently while engaged in 
his work on Abbotsford Sir Walter came and 
conversed with him and his fellow-workman, 
“ For,” said he, “the Shirra’ had nae pride aboot 
im.” And then towards the close of last year 
died Dr. Skene, Historiographer Royal of Scot- 
land, who was the son of Scott’s old friend, Skene 
of Rubislaw, and who had actually resided in 
Abbotsford as the guest of Scott. Next there was 
the late Dr. Wordsworth, Bishop of St. Andrews, 
who, if I mistake not, accompanied his illustrious 
uncle the poet and Dorothy Wordsworth on their 
tour through Scotland, when they visited Abbots- 
ford and saw Scott, before he set out on what 
= to be his last excursion to the Continent. 

tly, there died, during February, Wil- 
liam Haldane of Earlston, who was personally 
acquainted with Scott, and was present at his 
faneral. He had many recollections, not only of 
Scott, but of Hogg, Lockhart, Willie Laidlaw, 
Andrew Gemmel (Edie Ochiltree), and Tom Purdie. 

We are told somewhere in Lockhart’s ‘ Life’ 
that Sir Walter's mother knew a man who saw 
Cromwell enter Dunbar, and now we chronicle the 
snapping of those links which bind us to the living 
personality of Scott himself. So runs the world 
away. W. EL W. 


Taste Provers.—tThe following couplet, form- 
ing part of a piece, entitled ‘Regime de vivre, 
which is printed at the end of ‘ Proverbes en rimes 
ov rimes en proverbes ’ (Paris, 1664, ii. 359),— 

Apres disner demeure coy, 
Apres souper promene toy— 
looks very much like the original of our own gastro- 
nomic saw,— 
After dinner sit awhile, 
After supper walk a mile, 
105, Albany Road, Camberwell, 


Rosert Patrock, yor Potrock (See §, i. 
266) was an inhabitant of Clement’s, not Clifford’s, 
Inn, I have often pointed out this error, but it 
seems to crop up just the same (7" S. iii, 282). 

It is from Clement’s Inn that ‘ Peter Wilkins’ is 
dated. See some interesting notes in the Atheneum, 
August 2 and 16, 1884, and February 14, 1885. 

All the remarks about Clifford’s Ion in the 


article above referred to should be in the past 
tense. As to this see 7" S. iii. 4, 23, 283, 401. 
The grace alluded to before dinner, ‘‘ Pro hoc,” &¢., 
never was a grace of the Inn, but simply one that 
was favoured by the chairman at the time the 
writer of the article, I presume, happened to be 
there. When Joseph Arden was principal he 
always said grace in English, “ For what,” &c. 

The grace after dinner was always performed at 
the Kentish Mess (not ‘‘men”) until its extinction. 
Though it is true no speeches were allowed, there 
was an annual exception, when the chairman of the 
lower table made some Jaudatory remarks to the 
eg and rules (not “aules”), The Kentish 

ess had three toasts, the one in addition to that 
given being ‘‘ Principal and Rules,” all drunk 
without acclamation. 

I do not understand the statement (p. 266) that 
the judges “have still Chambers in the Inn in 
Chancery Lane”; they certainly have not ; neither 
are there any “ armorial bearings” in the house or 
hall ; and as no serjeants are now made, they do not 
give rings. Ratrn Tuomas. 

27, Chancery Lane, 


“Fixe who fre- 
quents good hotels or restaurants must have 
noticed that within the last few years the best 
brandy has been called either by the above name 
(which many Englishmen, no doubt, pronounce as 
if it were English), or “liqueur brandy,” which is a 
better name, as it lends itself to no double mean- 
ing. Even in Littré, “ fine Champagne” is to be 
found in the Supplement only (1877), and I myself 
well remember the days when the expression was 
not to be seen or heard in Paris, although the 
thing must have existed then as it does now. 
Littré’s words are: ‘‘ Fine champagne, eau-de-vie 
pure de Cognac. Etym. Champagne, nom d’un 
village de la Charente-Inférieure.” This is quite 
incorrect. The real fact, as I learnt last year, 
when spending three months in Angouléme (Cha- 
rente), is that that part of the department of La 
Charente which is immediately to the south of 
Cognac, and lies between the rivers Charente and 
its affluent the Seugne, is called la Grande and la 
Petite Champagne, the former being next to 
Cognac.* 

But I cannot do better than copy what I find in 
the useful ‘ Dictionnaire des Dictionnaires,’ edited 
by Paul Guérin, with no date, but the preface 
dated January, 1886. Under the heading “ Cham- 
pagne ” there is :— 

“‘ Champagne, 8. f., Eau-de-vie de la Champagne Saint- 
ongeaise,t Fine Champagne, premier cru, provenant de 


* So Hachette, in his ‘ Atlas’; but in Joanne’s map of 
La Charente (eee his book, quoted further on), it is the 
Petite Champagne which is next to Cognac. 

+ La Saintonge is in La Charente-Inférieure, while in 
Hachette’s ‘ Atlas,’ Ja Grande and la Petite Champagne 
appear to be wholly in La Charente, and are so repre- 
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Genté, de Gimeux, de Salles et de tout le pays appelé 
Grande Champagne et Petite Champagne, un peu moins 
estimée provenant du pays appelé Petite Champagne.” 
And under “‘ Cognac,” he has :— 

“ Les crus ee divivent en six catégories bien distinctes : 
Grande Champagne ou Fine Champagne, Petite Cham- 
peene, Borderies, Trés bons Bois, Bois ordinaires, et enfin 

roisiéme Bois ou Dernier Bois.” 

Champagne is feminine in this case, therefore, 
as it always is when it denotes the province so called 
or any champaign couniry. ‘‘ Fine Champagne” 
was, no doubt, formerly included under the more 

eneral name of Cognac, the chief town of the 

istrict. It would seem that the ravages of the 
phylloxera have reduced the quantity of the 
brandy produced from the vineyards of the two 
Charentes to one-tenth. This I learn from Joanne, 
in his ‘Géographie de La Charente’ (Hachette, 
1888), who goes on to say (p. 39):— 

“ Actuellement un grand nombre de propriétaires ne 
distillent plus leur propre vin; ils emploient des grains 
importés d’Allemagne et préparent ainsi une eau-de-vie 
inférieure qu'ils mélangent avec le peu de vrai cognac 
que produit le vignoble charentais.”” 

If, therefore, this brandy is ever called “ Cham- 
pagne brandy,” as I dare say it is, it should be 
remembered that there is no real connexion 
between it and the wine called “Champagne.” 
F. Cuayce. 
Sydenham Hill, 


“old Brodick’s Gothic 
towers” (‘Lord of the Isles,’ V. vi.), Scott writes 
thus :— 

Brodick or Brathwick Castle, in the Isle of Arran, 

is an ancient fortress, near an open roadstead called 
Brodick Buy, and not far distant from a tolerable har- 
bour, closed in by the Island of Lamlash.” 
The reference, no doubt, is to the Island of (or in) 
Lamlash Bay, described in Scott’s ‘ Diary ’ of his 
cruise among the Western Isles (Lockhart’s ‘ Life,’ 
iii. 274, ed. 1837). 

The fact is that Lamlash is a hamlet on the 
mainland, with a bay in front in which lies Holy 
Isle, sacred in days of yore to St. Bride. Accord- 
ing to Scott, Bruce started for Carrick from Brodick 
Bay or the neighbourhood ; but the local legend is 
that Whiting Bay, still further south than both 
Brodick and Lamlash, was the point of departure 
(MacArthur's ‘Antiquities of Arran’). The 
Island of Arran, which has so long retained its 
primitive simplicity of character, is likely to be- 
come better known in the immediate future, as it 
is said that the Duke of Hamilton has consented 
to grant feus on the shore. Tuomas Bayne. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


sented in Joanne’s map also. But this may be a mis- 
take, and there may be a part of the district in each of 
the two departments which are adjoining. Atall events, 
it is clear that brandy of some sort is made in both the 
Charentes, 


“ Fop.”—I have no doubt that fod is a “ ghost- 
word.” Halliwell’s edition of Nares gives it, on the 
strength of a quotation from the ‘ Paradyse of 
Dayntie Devices,’ 1576 : “As we for Saunders death 
have cause in fods of teares to saile.” Itis the old 
story; @ letter has “dropped out.” Read flods, 
floods, Wa ter W. Skeat. 


“ Yeary.”—This word, which should properly be 
spelt yern, has atwofold origin and signification. The 
first of these, the only one now used, means to long 
after, be deeply desirous of. The second means 
(intransitively) to grieve or mourn, or (transitively) 
to grieve or vex. Prof. Skeat points out that 
Shakespeare never uses this word in the former, 
but always in the latter sense. Johnson, how- 
ever, oddly enough, refers one passage in Shake- 
speare (‘ Henry V.,’ III. iii.) to the former sense, 
though it undoubtedly has the latter meaning. 
Pistol says, ‘‘ Falstaff, be is dead, and we must yearn 
therefor,” i. ¢., we must mourn on that account. 

The word occurs twice in the Authorized Ver- 
sion of the Bible (Gen. xliii. 30 and 1 Kings iii. 26), 
and in both places the former sense is intended, 
though not exactly in the way in which we use it 
now. I am sorry, therefore, that the Revised 
Version has retained it in both passages, since 
the meaning is much better represented in the 
Wycliffite version, and the Douay has practically 
the same: ‘‘ His [Joseph’s] heart was moved upon 
his brother” (Gen. xhii. 30). Coverdale renders 
**his hert was kyndled towarde his brother,” and 
the Great Bible has “his bert dyd melt upon his 
brother.” In the other place (1 Kings iii. 26), 
Coverdale uses the same expression as in this, but 
the Great Bible introduces the word yerned, which 
other versions have followed. As I said before, 
this does not seem to express the exact meaning 
now conveyed by it, which almost requires the 
preposition “‘ after,” and signifies longing for some- 
thing not present. W. T. Lyyy, 
Blackheath, 


Aw Crvic Iystitcotioy.—The following, 
taken from the Daily News of March 2, seems 
worth preserving :— 

“ Another ancient civic institution is on the point of 
disappearing. It is the old society of ‘ Fellowship- 
Porters,’ which, if the recommendation of a Committee 
of the Court of Common Council is adopted, will be 
forthwith disbanded and wound up. he London 
fellowsiip or ‘brotherhood’ of porters claims to have 
been incorporated in the days of that monarch whom 
Mr. Irving, in the character of Becket, is just now 
nightly defying on the stage of the Lyceum; but its 
present Charter of Incorporation was granted by James I. 
in 1613. In other times they hada strict monopoly of 
the porterage of ‘ house corn,’ salt, coals, fish, and fruit, 
and even in these days we believe they are enabled to 
exact a trifling sum on every case of oranges and other 
commodities, when they allow interlopers to carry these 
from ship to shore. The Company have, or lately had, 


a hall by the riverside, near Waterman’s Hall. Once 
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their members numbered three thousand ; but the roll took infinite pains to prove that Mary Grey, “a 
is now considerable reduced, and the Company has no Young Gentlewoman ” was the real mother of the 
‘livery’ or arms, It was an ancient custom of the | so-called prince Yet at a very early period after 


Fellowship Porters to attend the church of St. Mary-at- | 
Hill, near the Custom House, with their wives and | bis birth Dutch caricatures, by Romain de Hooghe 


children, every Midsummer Day, in procession, carrying | and others, show the child with a toy windmill in 
nosegays, on which occasions a special sermon was / his hand, in allusion, as we are told, to the parent- 
may pes while ‘ offerings’ were deposited in two basing age mentioned in the heading of this query. Who 
on the communion rails for the relief of poor brethren.” | the willer ? J. Error Hovexry. 
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Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Restpence oF Mrs, Sippons 1n Pappincron. 
—In April, 1805, according to Campbell, Mrs, 
Siddons took possession of a pleasant cottage at 
Westbourne, near Paddington, which she furnished 
for her permanent residence. From some verses 
written by her husband on the occasion we learn 
that the cottage was known as Westbourne Farm. 
This residence she retained till 1817, when she 
gave it up, as she found it too retired, and took 
the lease of the house at the top of Upper Baker 
Street in which she died, and on which the 
Society of Arts has recently affixedatablet. Cun- 
ningham, in his ‘ Handbook of London,’ says that 
the pretty little house and grounds which Mrs. 
Siddons occupied at Paddington were destroyed to 
make room for the Great Western Railway. 
Robins, in his ‘ Paddington, Past or Present,’ 
states that he has been informed that Mrs. 
Siddons resided in Desborough Lodge, which at 
the time he wrote (1853) was still standing in the 
Harrow Road, a little south and east of the 
second canal bridge. I have, in a casual way, 
endeavoured to find the situation of Desborough 
Lodge, but have not succeeded. Can any corre- 
spondent of ‘N. & Q.’ help to identify the house 
in which the great actress lived ? 

W. F. 

29, Avenue Road, N.W. 


JaccER-Pace Famity.—I shall be very grate- 
fal for any information about Benjamin Jagger, 
who was born in Norwich about 1765, who came 
to London and served as a clerk in Messrs. 
Maltby’s office in Cheapside, and who emigrated 
to America in 1797. He assumed the name of 
Page before his emigration. Who were his 

rents? W. J. Harpy. 

21, Old Buildings, Lincoln's Inn. 


Tae Ox.p Prerenper Son or a MILLER.— 
Where can be found the original suggestion that 
the “pretended Prince of Wales,” afterwards 
known as the Old Pretender, was the son of a 
miller? I find not the slightest indication of this 


theory in the many tracts of William Fuller, who | 


Francis, Firra Duke or Leeps.—In the 
obituary notice of this nobleman in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for February, 1799, it is stated to have 
been “ understood that the Duke had presented a 
comedy to the proprietors of Drury Lane Theatre, 
which was intended to be brought forth in the 
course of the present season” (p. 169). If this 
report was correct, what was the name of the 
comedy ; and was it ever acted or published ? 

G. F. R. B. 


Tae Great Seat.—The Marquis of Carmarthen 
records that “Early on Wednesday morning, 
March the 24 [1784], the Chancellors House was 
broke open and the Great Seal stolen” (‘ Pol. 
Mem. of Francis, fifth Duke of Leeds,’ Pp 100). 
Was it ever recovered ? G. F. R. B. 

Srewart : Hamitton.—I am most anxious to 
obtain information respecting the family of Stewart, 
and more especially the branch which were settled 
at Culmore, co. Donegal, two centuries ago. Is it 
possible to obtain complete pedigrees of the families 


of Stewart and of Hamilton anywhere ? 
Warp. 


Famity oF Green.—Can any of your readers 
give information as to Greev, “creature of 
Richard II.,” as Shakespeare has it, who, with 
others, was executed at the usurpation of Henry 
IV.? Anything about the family, descent, or 
Ing. p.m. (if existing) will be valued. 

KANTIANUS, 


ALExAnDER Suerson.—I want as much in- 
formation as possible about Alexander Sherson, of 
Ellers Craig, co. Lancashire, sometime chief con- 
stable of the city of Lancaster, or about any of 
his ancestors. ERROLL. 


Tae Tairty-Toirp Reciment.—Have the 
records of this regiment been published? I have 
heard it stated that in the middle of the last cen- 
tury the regiment was known as “ Johnson’s Jolly 
Dogs,” being so called after the colonel who com- 
manded it at Dettingen ; also as “The Yellow 
Boys,” from the colour of its facings at that period. 
As “The Duke of Wellington’s Own” it had red 
facings, which, since it became a territorial regi- 
ment, have been changed to white. When and 
where was the regiment first raised ; and did it 
bear any distinction (territorial or otherwise), at 
the time, beyond its number? I am interested, 
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as a pair of the regiment’s old colours are in the 
possession of my family. D. K. 


Portrait or Georce III.—Can any of your 
readers kindly identify the above from the follow- 
ing description; as to who the artist was, or, if a 
replica, where the original can be found? A full- 
length life-size, as a middle-aged man, in Hussar 
uniform, blue with scarlet facings, the dolman of 
scarlet, both jacket and dolman richly laced, blue 
pantaloons heavily laced on either thigh, crimson 
leather hessians, a broad light blue ribbon across 
the breast, the busby, with scarlet “jelly bag” 
black and white feather, in left hand resting upon 
left thigh. The figure is standing on a bank, the 
face slightly inclined to the right. A coloured 
person in crimson livery, after Eastern fashion, is 
holding the charger in the bottom of right-hand 
corner. 

The light blue ribbon would point to the Hano- 
verian Guelphic order. The uniform might also 
be Hanoverian, as at that date there were no 
Hussars in the English army. ManGatorg, 

1, Queen Street, Colchester. 


Powett or Cazr-Howert.—In a memoir 
written by the Hon. Wm. Dummer-Powell, Chief 
Justice of Upper Canada, born 1755, he mentions 
the above place, near Montgomery, as the ancestral 
seat of his family, and states that his grandfather, 
John Powell, who married the heiress of the 
Dummers, was a younger son of a good Salopian 
ag which had formerly possessed this estate. 
Mr. Justice Powell bore ‘* Per fesse or and ar., a 
lion rampt. ”; crest, a sun rising from the 
clouds ; motto, ‘‘ Aude.” Is anything now known 
of such a family ? L. Morray Ooitvy. 


Cot. Ricnarp the bio- 
grapher of the Duke of Ormonde, is spoken of by 
Mr. Richard and Miss Dorothea Townshend, in 
their interesting ‘ Account of the Life and Times 
of Colonel Richard Townesend,’ as “‘ a Romanist 
and a Jacobite,” p. 78. That he was a Jacobite 
is well known; but is there any evidence of his 
being a member of the Roman Catholic Church ? 
If such exists it has escaped our notice. 

N. M. & A. 


De Famity.—There is to 
be found in the Record Office, London, an Inquisi- 
tion post mortem, taken at Southampton in the 
sixth year of Edward I., on the death of Henricus 
de Albiniaco ; his sister, Claricia de Albiniaco, 
with Mauritius de Bonham, “ filius filii Juliane 
de Albiniaco sororis ejusdem Henrici,” were found 
to be his heirs. Amongst his possessions were 
Hale Manor, in co. Southampton, Wishford 
Manor, and lands in Berwick, Maddington, and 
Orcheston St. George, in the county of Wilts. I 
shall be glad if any of your readers can help me 


to obtain any further information respecting this 
Henry de Albini, or of his sister Julia, who 
appears to have married into the Bonham family. 
Aurrep T. Everitt. 
High Street, Portsmouth, 


Sxirt.—In section 15 of the Commons Act, 
1876 (39 & 40 Vict. c. 56), provision is made 
for the enactment of by-laws for a regulated 
pasture by “ the majority in value of the owners 
of skirts or rights of pasture” therein. Is not 
“skirts” a misprint for stints? and, if not, what 
is the derivation and exact meaning of 


Tue DraMA AND THE ARCHANGEL GABRIEL. 
—Mr. Barry, in his ‘Studies in Corsica: Sylvan 
and Social,’ 1893, mentions that the theatre at 
Ajaccio ‘‘is dedicated to the Archangel Gabriel.” 
Is not this kind of dedication somewhat unusual ? 

Georce Brack. 

Glasgow. 


Joux Gopparp.—John Goddard, of Brodforth, 
Wimborne Minster, will proved October, 1564 ; 
children, John, Walter, Richard, Edmond, Alice, 
and Jane; brothers, Edmond and Richard. Any 
information respecting this family, but particularly 
as to the ancestry of John Goddard, and his con- 
nexion, if any, with the Goddards of Poole, will 
be gratefully received. Please reply direct. 

H. 8. Crayton, 

Oxford Union Club. 


Tae Roor or Scarcity.—In Belsham’s 
‘Chronology of the Reigns of George III. and 
IV.,’ under the year 1787 it is stated that in 
December of that year the “ root of scarcity” was 
introduced by Dr. Lettsom. In the ordinary bio- 
graphical notices of Dr. Lettsom I can find no 
mention of this root. What was it? 

James Hooper. 

Norwich, 


Tae Commoxriace-Boox or Josern Hinpe. 
—A manuscript of 458 pages is in my possession, 
inscribed on the first fly -leaf ‘‘ Leiber Josephi 
Hinde. July, 1706.” The work is a common- 
place-book, in which some English clergyman 
copied in a beautiful hand extracts from whatever 
authors he had read with interest. Most excerpts 
are English, but those in Latin and even Greek 
are numerous. Nor are original observations by 
Mr. Hinde himself lacking. This commonplace- 
book is arranged according to what Joha Locke 
calls “‘a new method,” which he had translated 
out of the French in 1686, twenty years before 
Mr. Hinde’s book was penned. Will some reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me through its columns some- 
thing about Joseph Hinde,—at what university 
he studied, when born and died, where he 
preached, &c.? James D. Butuer. 

Madison, Wis., U.S. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Tue Sorar Ecuipse or Avcust 14, 394. 
The great value, as a work of chronological refer- 
ence, of ‘L’Art de Vérifier les Dates’ makes it 
desirable to point out some errors therein « propos 
of the above eclipse, which it says took place “ au 
tems que Conon vainquit les Perses dans un combat 
naval, prés de Gnide, ville de l’ile de Chypre.” 
Cnidus, off which the battle was fought, was not 
in Cyprus, but a peninsula in Caria. Conon was 
fighting not against the Persians, but in alliance 
with them against the Lacedemonians. And the 
eclipse occurred not at the time of the battle, 
which was probably in July, but when Agesilaus 
heard of it, about a month afterwards, the news 
reaching him just as he was entering Bootia, and 
inducing him to force on the battle of Coroneia 
before his opponents had heard of the naval engage- 
ment off Cnidus. W. Lynn. 


Lives ny Tennysoy.— Where in Tennyson 
shall I find the following ?— 
And the laughing of the jay. 
But earth’s dark forehead flings across the heavens, 
Her shadow, crowned with stars. LD 


Cornetivs JansseN.—I am anxious to ascer- 
tain the whereabouts of this portrait-painter in 
A.D. 1622-3-4. He was practising in London in 
1618, dwelling in Blackfriars. In 1636 he re- 
sided with Sir Arnold Braems, a Dutch merchant, 
at Bridge, near Canterbury. I have some pencil 
miniatures attributed to him, dating from 1622 to 
1624; and as the little volume containing them 
includes also a sketch of the Market Place, Maid- 
stone, in 1622, the portraits may be those of some 
of the nobility residing in the vicinity at that time. 

F. James, 

Maidstone, 


Basque Provinces. — Will any reader be so 
kind as to let me know where to procure a pam- 
phlet on the Basque Provinces by Col. Hill- 
James? I saw the pamphlet on the library table 
of a club, and read a notice appended thereto that 
the proceeds of the sale were to be devoted toa 
charity. But I do not know who published the 
pamphlet. W. R. Livettyy. 


Avurnors or Quotations WantED.— 
I'll call down fairies from the moon, 
To please her with their gambols, 5. WV. 
“We shall not know the Winter from the Summer 
except by the green leaves.” OPE, 
Winter is nurse to May, 
And Life is the daughter of Death. 
God is in heaven, and al! is well. A. C, 
Out of the window she leaned and laughed, 
A uirl’s laugh, idle and foolish and sweet; 
Foolish and idle it dropped like a call 
Into the crowded noisy street. Caronus C, 
Trouble deaf Heaven with your bootless prayer. 


Beplics, 
SILVER IN BELLS. 
(8 §. iii. 105, 175.) 

The account of the experiments carried out on 
bells more than fifty years ago, mentioned by 
E. L. G., would astonish modern metallurgists, It 
is well known among the members of the craft how 
dangerous it is to drawconclusions as to the influence 
of a certain metal on the properties of alloys from 
data derived from experiments made on the pure 
metal itself, or even from results obtained with 
alloys containing a different proportion of the 
same metal. It is an established fact that be- 
tween certain well-defined limits carbon, wolfram, 
manganese, and chrome will improve the quality of 
steel, for instance ; but no one would have ever 
dreamed to experiment on charcoal, &c., pure and 
simple, to prove the point one way or another. If, 
therefore, the experimenters in question have 
arrived at the truth, they have done so more by 
sheer luck than good management. 

The “superstition” of trying to improve the 
sound of bells by adding silver to the alloy is 
more than a thousand years old. It is mentioned 
by the anonymous monk of St. Gallen who wrote 
the life of Charlemagne. He relates how a col- 
league of his, Tanco or Danco by name, having 
cast a bell the tone of which pleased Charlemagne 
very much, a certain opifex, well versed in the 
making of all kinds of works in glass or metal, 
approached the emperor and asked him :— 

“ Domine Imperator, jube mibi cuprum multum afferri, 
ut excoquam illud ad purum, et in vice stagni fac mihi, 
quantum opus est, de argento dari, saltim centum libras, 
et fundo tibi tale campanum, ut istud in ejus compara- 
tione sit mutum.” 

The emperor gave orders that the requisite 
weight of copper and hundred pounds of silver 
should be handed over to the opifex. But the 
wily artificer appropriated the silver to his own 
use, and consequently, when the bell was hung in 
the belfry and one priest after another attempted 
to ring it, it would not utter a sound. So the 
wily bellfounder was called upon to try his hand ; 
but no sooner had he touched the rope than the 
clapper dropped out of the bell, and, striking him 
ou the head, went clean through his body, carry- 
ing sundry parts of his anatomy with it, and killing 
the embezzler on the spot. The silver was found, 
and by the emperor's order distributed “‘ inter in- 
digentes palatinos.” The miracle is fully described 
in the MS. chronicle, “* Monachi Sangallensis de 
Gestis Karoli [Magni] Imperatoris Libri Duo,” 
published by Pertz, in his ‘ Monumenta Germaniz,’ 
div. “ Scriptores,” vol. ii. p. 744. According to the 
learned editor, internal evidence shows that the 
chronicle was compiled between the years 884 and 
887. 

Anxious to know the trath about the effect of 
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silver on the qualities of bell metal, I followed 
Mr. Ep. Maxsuatu’s advice and dipped into Mr. 


Beckett Denison’s ‘ Lectures on Church Building’ | 


(second edition, 1856), expecting to find the pro- 
mised further particulars ; but could only discover 
(on p. 284) the bare ex cathedrd statement that 
the common notion of the old bells having silver 
in them is a mere vulgar error. There is not the 
slightest attempt to prove the point. I expected 
to find an array of historical facts and numerous 
instances of old bells having been analyzed and no 
silver having been found in their composition, but 
was grievously disappointed. So I turned to the 
seventh edition of the same author's (then Sir 
Edmund Beckett) ‘Clocks, Watches, and Bells’ 
(published in 1883), and found a paragraph headed 
“Silver” (on p. 364), half of which is about “ anti- 
mony.” The learned author still maintains that 
the old “inveterate popular delusion” about old 
bells having silver in them has “ not the slightest 
foundation. Nevertheless”—continues the author— 
“we had some experiments made for the purpose of 
being quite sure that silver was of no use, either with 
reference to sound or strength of metal ; several different 
proportions were tried, beginning with sixpence in a bell 
of nearly a pound weight, and it was clear that the silver 
rather did harm than good in both respecte.” 


If the experiments really did prove these two 
poists, there still remains for Lord Grimthorpe to 
udduce evidence in support of his statement that 
the old bells did not contain silver. But I further 
queetion whether his lordship has given us an 
unbiassed account of those experiments. On re- 
ferring to p. 18 of vol. xix. of the ‘ Minutes of 
Proceedings of the Institution of Civil Eogineers,’ 
I find that during the discussion following a 
lecture on ‘The Raising and Hanging the Bells in 
the New Palace, Westminster,’ the author of the 
paper made the following statement :— 

“ He (Mr. Jabez James] was present on one occasion, 
with Mr. Denison, at the foundry of Messrs. Mears, when 
an experiment was made upon three small belly of 
different alloy. The first, which contained no silver, 


With regard to the presence of the precious metal 
in old bells, I must admit that in most cases 
where old beil- metal has been analyzed, the 
analysis has failed to discover traces of any silver. 
(Cf. Otte’s ‘ Glockenkunde,’ second edition, 1884). 
Of the famous old bell called Rouvelle (it is said 
from rouoier = the purring of cats), in Rouen belfry, 
the bell dating from the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century, local tradition always held that it was ve 
rich in silver until a chemist, Girardin, obtain 
permission in 1830 to take off filings in sufficient 
quantity for an analysis, and found the alloy to 
contain the following percentages of metals : Cop- 
per, 71; tin, 26; zinc, 1°8; and iron, 1°2. An 
analysis of the sister bell, Cache-ribaud, gave in 
1849 a similar negative result as regards silver. 
But still the ancient custom of throwing silver 
coins as votive offerings into the molten metal is an 
established historical fact. Reinwarth and Viollet- 
le-Duc both mention it, and the former says that 
it is referred to in ancient chronicles, but unfortu- 
nately he gives no references. Both authors tax 
the old bellfounders with purloining the votive 
offerings, and Reinwarth even explains how the trick 
was done. He states that the furnaces were built 
on the reverberatory principle, and consequently 
all coins, silver and gold, thrown into the hole of 
the furnace, fell on the fire-grate, where they were 
melted in due time, aud whence they dropped 
into the ashes without ever reaching the molten 
metal intended for casting the bell, but finding 
their way, vid the ash-hole, into the bellfounders’ 
pockets. (Cf. his article on bells, &c., in Ersch 
and Gruber’s ‘ Encyclopzdia,’ div. i. pt. 70, p. 96.) 
But, on the other hand, there must have 
bellfounders less deceitful, as silver has been found 
in old bell-metal. Thus J. Dan. Blavignac gives 
an instance in his book, ‘La Cloche’ (Genéve, 
1877), of a bell weighing 238 Swiss pounds, in 
Carouge, near Geneva, containing “18 onces 
d'argent 4 993 milliémes.” The composition of 
this bell was about 78 parts of copper to 22 of tin. 
We know also that many of the French bells were 


broke into many pieces from a smart blow of a kuife. 
The second, which contained silver to the extent of six- 
pence, broke after a certain number of blows; but the 
third, which contained a shilling, withstood the greatest 
number of blows, although it also eventually broke. 
He then suggested to Mr. Denison the propriety of 
making some alteration in the alloy of the great bell 
[Big Ben}. He would add, that he thought the addition 
of silver to the alloy did not improve the sound of the 
bell [Did it spoil it ?), but it gave greater toughness to 
the metal,” 

This statement was made on Nov. 8, 1859. As 
Lord Grimthorpe, in 1883, still maiotains that 
silver is useless for bells, we may assume that he 
did not accept Mr. James’s suggestion about the 
alteration in the alloy, and hence it rests with his 
lordship to prove that the two great bells, the 
present Big Ben and its predecessor, would not 
have cracked if they had had a little silver in them. 


broken up during the great Revolution and made 
| into coins, Some of these have been analyzed, and 
| it is about these that Viollet-le-Duc remarks (cf. 
his ‘Dict. de |’Architecture,’ tom. iii. p. 282) :— 

** ......08 sous, dits de métal de cloches, et faconnés, 
& la fin du dernier siécle, avec les débris de ces instru- 
ments, ne contiennent qu'une trés faible partie d'argent ; 
cependant il s'y en trouve.” 

There is very little silver in them ; but stil? 
there is some. The italics are mine. 

L. L. K. 


There having been a settlement of the scientific 
question, let me mention that the Man of Ross, 
on the renovation of his church, presented a great 
bell, which was cast in his presence at Gloucester, 
when he threw into the crucible his own large 


silver tankard. Ep. MARSHALL. 
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“Oasts” (8 §, iii. 107, 134, 173).—An Act of 
Henry IV., in his fifth year (1403-4), cap. 9, 
appoints “hosts” to receive foreign merchants in 
England :— 

“ And also it is ordained and stablished, that in every 
citie, Towne, and port of the sea in England, where the 
said marchaunts aliens or straungers bee or shalbee 
repairing, sufficie’t hostes shalbe assigned to y* same 
marchauntes by the Maire Shyrifes or Bailifes of the 
said cities, Townes, and portes of the sea. And that the 


sayed marchaunts aliens and straungers sha!l dwell in | 
none other place, but wyth their sayd hostes so to be| 


assygned, and that the same hostes so [to] bee assygned 
shall take for their trauaile in y* manner as was accus- 
tomed in old tyme. An, 5 H. 4, ca, 9." — Rastall’s 


* Statutes,’ 1579, p. 312, 


By a transposition, the origin of which is not 
very clear, the merchant stranger who came to 
Newcastle -upon-Tyne to buy coals was deno- 
minated the “hoast,” “host,” or “oast,” and the 
local vendor of coals, to whom he came, was called 
the “ hoastman” or “‘hostman.” A fraternity of 
“hoastmen ” existed in that town, as a branch of 
the Merchants’ Company, in the early part of the 
reign of Henry VIII., and has continued in a more 
or less flourishing condition ever since. Its seal 
represents a ‘‘ hoastman” grasping the hand of a 
foreign merchant, and greeting him with “ Wel- 
come, mine oaste!” Queen Elizabeth, in 1600, 
granting to the burgesses of Newcastle a new 
charter, specially incorporated the “ hoastmen ” in 
the following terms :— 


“ And whereas the town is an ancient town, and the 
Mayor and burgesses, time out of mind, have had a cer- 
tain ~~ or fraternity commonly called the Hoastmen, 
for the loading and better disposing of sea-coals and pit- 
coals, grindstones, rubstones, and whetstones, in and upon 
the river and port of Tyne, which guild or fraternity is not 
/— or established by letters patent ; whereupon the 

ayor and burgesses have humbly eupplicated the Queen 
that, in supply of the said defects, she would vouchsafe 
to create the said guild into a body corporate and politic. 
sseoee The Queen therefore ordains, appoints, and grants 
that [names of members follow ] shall be a body corporate 
cvcced and shall have and enjoy all such liberties, privi- 

beoeesd concerning the loading and unloading of stone- 
coala, pit-coals, grindstones, rubstones, and whetstones, 
and the loading and unloading in or out of any ships, 
keels, or vessels, pit coals and stones within the river and 
harbour of Tyne, between Newcastle and the Sparhawk, 
as the fraternity have at any time used,” &c. 


For this charter the Hoastmen gave her Majesty 
& duty of 12d. a chaldron (fifty-three hundred- 
Weight) upon all coal exported coastwise :— 

“In regard of these gracious and most princely favours 
and benignities, being desirous to our uttermost powers 
to show ourselves thankful for the same, and not being 

orant of the great, unsupportable, and excessive 
charge which her Highness hath of late sustained, and 
likely to be at, in and for the defence of this realm, and 
her Highness’s poor subjects, against the malice and 
force of the enemies of this realm, do in all humility 
give and grant unto her Most Excellent Majesty...... for 
each and every chaldron of sea-coal, stone-coal or pit- 
Coal, of the water measure of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, as 


carried, or vented by any person or persons whatsoever, 
forth or out of the haven or river of Tyne, belonging to 
the foresaid town of Newcastle, to be spent within this 
realm, and not transported beyond the seas, the several 
sum of 12d. of lawful money of England,” &c. 

The monopoly of the “hostmen” of Newcastle 
in the sale and exportation of coal formed the sub- 
| ject of innumerable petitions, remonstrances, and 
inquiries during the reigns of the Stuarts. In 
modern times the term “hoastman” has been 
superseded by that of “fitter” (i.¢., coal-fitter), 
| “ fitters” being the representatives of collieries in 
| the ports of shipment who sell the produce, and 

arrange for the fooding of it on board exporting 
vessels, Ricuarp WELForD. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Mr. Lawrence-Hamttton will find the word 
explained and exemplified at pp. xliv, xlv, of the 
notes to the illustrations of the new edition of 
Green’s ‘Short History.’ The note is contained 
in parts xvii. and xviii. of the monthy issue. 


“Tne LAST PEPPERCORN BREAKS THE CAMEL’S 
pack” (8 §, iii. 48, 118, 232).—I have just met 
with the following variant of this proverbial 
expression in Sir Walter Scott’s ‘ Redgauntlet,’ 
chap. xxi. :— 

“By my word, it is a gude case, and muckle has it 
borne, in its day. of various procedure—but it’s the 
barley-pickle breaks the naig's back, and wi’ my consent 
it shall not hae ony mair burden laid upon it.” 


F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Arapetta Fermor (8 §. iii, 128, 212).—I 
think I can give Mr. Lynn some clue as to Ara- 
bella Fermor. In the year 1853, when I was 
reading with the then rector of Ufton Nervet, 
Berkshire, a peerage lawyer came to examine 
the church registers. I remember showing him the 
entry he sought, which was, I think, the burial of 
Arabella Parkyns (the ‘‘ Belinda” of Pope), 
wife of Francis Parkyns, of Ufton Court. She 
was by birth a Fermor. Ono my return to 
my home at Deerhurst, in Gloucestershire, I 
noticed the name Fermor on a slab in the 
chancel, and wrote to the lawyer about it. He 
requested me to send him a rubbing, as it was 
important. This I did. The inscription is now 
printed in Butterworth’s ‘ Account of Deerhurst ’: 
‘* Here lyeth the body of Peter Fermor second 
sonne of Henry Fermore, Esquire, of Tusmore, in 
Oxfordshire: he dyed on the 16° Day of Decem. 
A.D. 1691.” Peter Fermor’s first wife was Eliza- 
beth, daughter of John Oarrill, of Tangly, Surrey ; 
she died 1677. His second wife was Mary, 
daughter and heiress of Sir Anthony Morgan, 
Knt. Mr. Fermor’s daughter (name not given) 
sold his estate in Deerhurst. I think that the 
search at Ufton was undertaken to find evidence 
in the De Scales peerage case (see Burke’s 


at any time or times hereafter shall be sold, shipped, 


‘Baronetage,’ voce “ Tempest”), and reference to 
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printed the ‘ Catholic Register of Ufton Court.’ At 


‘ermer, died Feb” 19" 1736.” John, styled “the 


Dec. 30, 1769. A history of Ufton Parish 


contain some information—I have not yet seen it. 
Since writing the above I have found in Baker's 
* Northamptonshire,’ vol. i. p. 599, and in the 
Gentleman's Magazine, 1827, p. 580, pedigrees of 
the Fermors of Tusmore, in which it is shown that 
Arabella, daughter of Henry Fermor, of Tusmore, 
married 1734 Francis Perkins. This settles the 
matter. A. W. Cornetivs 


Barton §, iii, 228).—William Andrew 
Barton is one of those mythological persons with 
whom the readers of Sir Bernard Burke’s works 
are familiar. The Bartons of Deanwater were not 
related to the Bartons of Smithells. If W. G. 
will write to me, care of the Editor of ‘N. & Q..,’ 
I shall be happy to give him any information he 
wishes about the Lancashire Bartons. 

G. W. M. 


*From Oxrorp To Rome’ (8 §, iii, 207).— 
Whatever mystery there may have been about the 
authorship of this book, it has long since been given 
up. In the ‘Handbook of Fictitious Names,’ 
p. 4, ‘* F.C. H.” is quoted as authority, and un- 
doubtedly a good one too. See ‘N. & Q.,’ 3° 8. 
vii. 369. Miss Harris died in 1862. 

THomas. 


Ancetica Catratayi (8 §, ii. 485 ; iii, 113, 
211).—The note of Mr. Enecumse on this great 
cantatrice is most interesting, and most probably 
he is correct in mentioning the Campo Sante at 
Pisa as the place of her burial. My authority for 
mentioning Paris as the place of her death was 
Chambers’s ‘ Encyclopedia,’ s.v.“Catalani.” There 
is also a memoir of her, occupying more than a 
column and a half, in the ‘ Imperial Dictionary of 
Universal Biography,’ in which it is stated that 
she died at Florence in 1849. This was written by 
G. A. M., #. ¢., George A. Macfarren, composer of 
* King Charles IT.’ and ‘May Day,’ one in every 
way qualified for the work. There is no date on 
the title-pages, but most likely the book was pub- 
lished about 1865. Jonn Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


_ Byron, in his ‘ English Bards and Scotch Re- 
viewers’ (I, 597), satirizes ‘‘the nobles of our 
present race,” who ‘‘ worship Catalani’s panta- 
loons.” She is dismissed in a note as an amusing 
vagabond, principally memorable on account of her 


the printed proceedings might throw some light lady’s appearance in trowsers,” so that he falls 
on Arabella Parkyns, or Fermor, who probably | under his own lash. There is an account of her in 
belonged to the Tusmore family. Mr. Crisp has | Chambers’s ‘ Encyclopedia, 1861. W. C. B. 


Tennyson’s Camperrpce Contemrorarigs (8% 


4 we find that “ Mrs, Perkins, alias Arrabell 
tthe |S ii. 441; iii. 52, 171).—A reference to the 


‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ article 


of | William Bodbam Donne,” may remove all doubts 


as to his university, explain why he took no 


lars as to his life and career. 
M. A. M. Jessorr. 


Mistake 1s Reapinc Prayers (8" S. iii. 209), 
—This notion exists in Worcestershire, teste 
meipso. But I think the death is supposed to 
follow after three mistakes, and not after a single 
slip. Absit/ What a mortality there should 
have been among the parishioners of the dear old 
man who always said mumpsimus! W. C. B. 


Scnota Verivcrana iii, 148).—Your 
correspondent’s query is tantalizingly brief. Where 
and in what context did he meet with the name? 
For aught a dunce like myself can say, Verluciana 
may be a whimsical latinization of “Spring Grove,” 
Isleworth, where there was a school called ‘‘ The 
London International College,” which was trans- 
ferred to the British and Foreign School Society 
on Sept. 25, 1889, and occupied by the Borough 
Road Training College in the following spring. 
If, however, Verluciana be formed from Verlucio, 
a name mentioned in the ‘ Itinerarium Antonini,’ 
it ought to mean Warminster, in Wiltshire, which 
still has its endowed grammar school. 
F, Apams. 

105, Albany Road, Camberwell, 8.E. 


“Satzpery” anv “‘SompreseT” 1x 1502 (8® 
S. iii. 101, 197).—The two persons thus referred to 
are plainly the Dean of Salisbury and Somerset 
Herald. Dugdale tells us, quoting Holinshed, 
that Jean de Foix, son of Gaston Captal de Buch, 
married Margaret de la Pole, niece of William, 
Duke of Suffolk. I know of no oy 
evidence of this relationship; but the duke 
several younger brothers, one of whom might have 
been her father. “ Richard, Duke of Suffolk,” is 
certainly a blunder. HerMENTRUDE. 


Ortorw Exptanation oF Purase Sovcat 
(8 §. iii, 168).—The “ origin” I leave to others ; 
but may I be permitted to say, by way of “ ex- 
planation,” that, etymologically, to convince in- 
volves the meaning of to conquer, to overcome, 
and that it was used by writers aforetime as we 
should now use con- or re- fule? We have an 
example of this in the heading of St. Luke xx.: 
‘He convinceth the Sadducees that denied the 
resurrection”; in that of St. Mark iii.: *‘*Con- 
vinceth the blasphemy of casting out devils by 


ary the author adding that he is “still black 
and blue from the squeeze on the first night of the 


Beelzebub”; in Acts xviii. 28: “For he mightily 
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convinced the Jews and that publickly, shewing by 
the scriptures that Jesus was Christ.” Other in- 
stances from the Bible might be adduced, but these 
may suffice. See Eastwood and Wright’s ‘ Bible 
Word Book.’ In ‘Bible English’ (p. 123), Mr. T. 
Lewis O. Davies quotes— 
* Bishop Hall, who addressing the Saviour says, ‘ But 
even against these (Arians) art Thou justified in the 
Spirit, speaking in Thy divine Scriptures, whose evident 
demonstrations do fully convince their calumnies and 
false suggestion. —‘ Mystery of Godliness,’ sec. 8.” 
Seeing, then, that convinced=refuted, the truth 
of the couplet 
A man convinced against his will 
Is of the same opinion still 
may not be questioned. People who argue for 
the sake of victory and not for truth seldom change 
their opinion ; you may convince them completely 
in one sense of the word, but rarely in another, in 
that of satisfying their minds by evidence that 
you are right and they are wrong. 
Sr. Swirary. 


I believe Mr. Cass should have written the 

lines as I have often heard them :— 

A man convinced against his will 

Maintains the same opinion still, 
Though convinced, he doggedly professes to hold an 
opinion which in reality he is convinced is unten- 
able. Such men are not rare. 

A. W. Cornetivs 


Is not the word “will” constantly and colloquially 
used in two sense—that of determination (BovA:)) 
and desire (G€Axua)? A man is “ convinced against 
his will” when he is constrained to believe that 
true which he strongly desires to find untrue, and 
which he struggles not to believe as long as he can. 
That being so, when the pressure is removed, he is 
very likely to return to the old delusion. Is not 
this the meaning of the popular version of this 
couplet ? HERMENTRUDE. 


Your correspondent has not quite correctly given 
his quotation from ‘ Hudibras.’ The passage is :— 
He that complies against his Will, 

Is of his own Opinion still ; 
Which he may adhere to, yet disown, 
For Reasons to himeelf best known. 
Pt. iii. canto iii. ll, 547-550, 
In the case of the phrase, ‘‘A man convinced 
against his will,” &c., which I have usually heard 
quoted, “ A woman convinced,” &c., we must as- 
same, I suppose, that the conviction is only ap- 
parent, not real. F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Bracesrince Hatt ii, 288, 371, 471, 
518).—Mr. Pickrorp mentions that Brereton 
Hall, Cheshire, has some ‘‘slight claims” to be 
considered the original of “ Bracebridge Hall.” It is 
significant, in support of his contention, that in an 


Review for October, 1843, Washington Irving was 
referred to (p. 472) as “the American who ab- 
solutely loved Stratford-upon-Avon, and Falstaff's 
London haunts, and the old-fashioned merriment 
of Christmas at Brereton Hall.” Washington 
Irving, of course, was then still living, and it will 
be noted that the Brereton Hall theory was stated 
as a matter of course. Atrrep F. Rossiys. 


Tae Morner or Queen Wrp- 
VILLE ii. 309, 431).—The following quota- 
tion comes very handy :— 

“A Mother at Fourteen.—A girl named Laming, of 
Ringewould, near Dover, fourteen years of age, was ad- 
mitted to the union several weeks ago, and gave birth to 
a child which, though strong and healthy, died suddenly 
on New Year's Eve.” 

The death was thought suspicious, but the jury 
summoned for the inquest brought in a verdict of 
“ accidental death.” LysarT. , 


“Lerrerep Ease” (8 ii. 368, 494, 511).— 
Tn the third and fifty-second chapters of ‘ Waver- 
ley,’ Scott uses the variants “learned ease” and 
‘lettered indolence.” G. J. 


Feast or St. Micuart (8 S. iii. 209).—The 
change of style does not affect the days on 
which saints are celebrated. The sole difference 
consists in this: if there had been no change of 
style in 1752, then the name of Sept. 29 would 
have been given to a day different from that 
which now receives it—such, for instance, is the 
case in Russia. In 1396 Michaelmas day fell on 
Friday, Sept. 29. For 1396, a leap-year, the Sun- 
day-letters are Band A. Now A marks Oct. 1, 
which proves the point. Watter W. Sear. 


There cannot be a doubt that the feast of 
St. Michael the Archangel was celebrated in the 
Middle Ages, as now, on September 29. I have 
a MS. English calendar of about 1440 where it is 
entered under that day, so is it also in a calendar 
now before me, printed at Augsburg by Erhard 
Ratdolt in 1499. What, however, puts the matter 
almost beyond question is the statement of Alban 
Butler, in his ‘ Lives of the Saints,’ that 

“ this festival has been kept with great solemnity on the 
29th of September ever since the fifth age, and was cer- 
— celebrated in Apulia in 493.”—Ed. 1836, vol. ii. 
p- 

If your correspondent consults the late Augustus 
De Morgan’s ‘ Book of Almanacs’ he will, with a 
little care, be able to ascertain the day of the week 
on which the feast of St. Michael fell in 1396. I 
have done so, and make it out to have occurred on 
a Friday ; but on such matters I am very liable to 
error. He had far better not put faith in me, but 
work the problem for himself. 

Epwarp Peacock. 


article upon ‘ American Works of Fiction,’ which 
appeared in the Foreign and Colonial Quarterly | 


The principal feast of St. Michael the Archangel 
has always been on September 29, and in 1396 
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that day was a Friday (Sir H. Nicolas’s ‘Chronology 


of History,’ p. 64). Probably this is the feast 
intended by A. M. S., but there was anciently (as 
there is still in the modern Roman calendar) 
another feast of St. Michael on May 8, and with- 
out further particulars it is, therefore, impossible to 


be absolutely certain. 
C. F. S. M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


Lucy or Leinster iii. 109).—This, 
— may be the portrait of a lady who went 
y the same name as the heroine whom Tickell’s 
muse celebrated in his charming ballad ‘ Colin and 
Lucy’:— 
Of Leinster, fam’d for maidens fair, 
Bright Lucy was the grace: 
Nor e er did Liffy’s hmpid stream 
Reflect eo fair a face. 

This ballad is printed in Percy's ‘ Reliques of 
Ancient English Poetry,’ published in 1765, and 
was called by Gray “the prettiest ballad in the 
world.” Tickell died in Ireland, where he had 
long resided, in 1740. His portrait hangs in the 
hall of Queen’s College, Oxford, where he was 
educated. Joun Pickrorp, M.A, 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“Who was she?” For answer let me refer 
F. OC. to Thomas Tickell’s ballad ‘ Colin and Lucy,’ 
commencing (see Johnson and Chalmers’s ‘The 
Works of the English Poets,’ vol. xi. p. 122) :— 

Of Leineter, famed for maidens fair, 
Bright Lucy was the grace ; 
Nor e’er did Liffy’s limpid stream 
Reflect so sweet a face. 
Samvet LL.D. 
University Club, Dublin. 


D. Anceto (8 §. iii. 187, 213).—Domenico 
Angelo Malevolti Tremamondo, of Via di Guardino, 
Leghorn, born 1717, was the son of one of the 
— merchants of that city. He removed to 

pgland and married the step-daughter of Capt. 
Masters, commander of the Chester man-of-war, 
by whom he had a son Henry Angelo, whose 
* Reminiscences’ were published by Hen. Colburn 
& Richard Bentley in 1830. 

Wm. Jackson Picorr. 


Though I cannot answer Mr. Buter’s inquiry, 
it may possibly assist him to know that the full 
name of the author of ‘L’Ecole des Armes’ was 
Domenico Ange!o Malevolti Tremamondo, 

Incuesy. 


Votre (8 S. iii, 187).— White, in his ‘ Natural 
History of Selborne,’ gives the water-rat the name 
of ‘* water-vole,” and I have long been accustomed 
so to call it. There appear to be two other little 
animals common in England to which the name of 
“vole” is applicable, the field-vole (the short- 


field-mouse). Neither of these two latter animals 
is a true mouse, nor is the water-rat a true rat, 
being in many respects more like the beaver. 
These three animals belong to a genus scientifically 
termed Arvicola. 

Johnson’s ‘ Dictionary’ does not give the word 
“vole,” as applied to animals, but it is to be met 
with in the ‘Imperial Dictionary,’ where it is 
suggested that it comes from “wold” (in Old 
English “ volde ”), the meaning of which is, accord- 
ing to Skeat, ‘‘ a down,” “a plain open country.” 
C. W. Cass. 


The derivation is given in Webster-Mahn, from 
French voler, in its turn from Latin involare. 
Need I remind readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ (perhaps Mr. 
Pickrorp has already anticipated me in the 
reminder) that Dickens has seized on the word 
with his unerring instinct for names, and has 
immortalized Mr. Vholes, the “‘ most respectable ” 
lawyer, in ‘ Bleak House ’} 
Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


As to the two sorts of voles, Sin H. Maxwewn 
need go no further than Webster’s big ‘ Dictionary’ 
for the information he asks. W. F. WaLuer. 


This is one name for the short-tailed field-mouse 
(Arvicola arvalis), a terribly destructive little 
avimal, really allied to the beaver family, together 
with the water-rat or water-vole (Arvicola am- 
phibius), and the bank-vole or bank-campagnol 
(Arvicola glareolus). The first named is the 
destructor of forests and plantations by barking 
trees, and also by eating the roots. No bulbe, 
seeds, or roots are safe from them. 

B. Firorence ScaRvert. 


In Annandale’s edition of Ogilvie’s ‘ Imperial 
Dictionary ’ the following derivation is hazarded : 
“ Also called vole-mouse, perhaps for wold-mouse, wold, 
field, plain, so that the name would be equivalent to 
field-mouse; comp. O, Southern E, volde, field, earth ; 
Icel. vollr, field.” 
F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


“Irs” (8 §, iii. 147, 253).—In my ‘Bible 
Word-Book’ (first edition, 1866, second edition, 
1884), I have given the earliest instances of its 
which I have as yet met with. These are to be 
found in Florio’s ‘ Worlde of Wordes’ (1598), in 
his translation of Montaigne (1603), and in 
Sylvester’s ‘Du Bartas’ (1605). There must be 
earlier examples of the word, for it is hardly likely 
to have been introduced by a foreigner. In the 
same volume are collected all the instances of the 
possessives it and its in Shakespeare. 

Wituiam WricHt. 


Corres (8 S. iii. 248).—As one of the ex 
purposes of the ‘ New English ee is to 
give the biography of every word used in English, 


tailed field-mouse) and the bank-vole (the red 


and so precisely to answer questions like that of 
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C. C. B., it is curious that that writer should not 
have acquainted himself with the facts there so 
fully communicated. The ‘ Dictionary’ shows that 
a multitude of English writers had used the word 
“ coffee” before Parkinson, in 1640; it also gives 
interesting details of the early spellings of the word, 
which, it says, passed from Turkish into the 
Western languages of Europe about 1600; also 
that coffee, or the Arabic gahwah, Turkish kahveh, 
was the name not of the plant, but the beverage 
made by ite infusion, being originally a name of 
some kind of wine. The earliest English quota- 
tion given in the ‘ Dictionary’ is of 1598, and a 
quotation of 1601 has already the characteristically 
English form coffe. Parkinson's account is, of 
course, only a compilation from earlier sources, 
one of them being Paludanus, cited in the ‘ Dic- 
tionary’ in a translation of 1598. J. M. 


‘CHILDREN OF THE Caapet Stript WiPr’ 
§, iii. 227).—See Hazlitt’s ‘ Handbook to the 
Popular and Dramatic Literature of England,’ 
p. 101; also the same author's ‘ Collections and 
Notes,’ 1876, p. 84. A. L. Humparers. 

187, Piccadilly, W. 


“Boxtxse Harry” (8" §, iii. 128, 237).—Can 
it be possible that the story of the exemplary 
Spartan youth who stole a fox, concealed it in his 
cloak, told a lie about it, submitted to be flogged, and 
to be torn to death by his hidden spoil, has touched 
the imagination of English orchard-robbers? They 
“box” their fox because they steal something 
which lends itself to internal concealment ! 

Sr. Swirary. 


Rooms: Lapy Carey, Mar- 
GareT Smita §. iii. 8, 75).—The whole-length 
portrait of this lady by Vandyck, mentioned 
by Lapy Rosset as formerly in the Wharton 
collection, is now at Halswell, Somerset, the seat 
of Mr. Halswell M. Kemeys-Tynte, it having 
been purchased by his great-grandfather, who was 
a coheir to the barony of Wharton, in abeyance. 

Cross CrossLet. 


Daniet Lock ii. 427; iii. 73) was an archi- 
tect of some eminence; he retired from business 
with an ample fortune, lived in Surrey Street, and 
was buried in the chapel of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. His portrait was painted by Hogarth, 
and engraved by J. McArdell ; date of both un- 
certain. Tresler, ‘ Works of Hogarth,’ 4to., 1833. 
Works in architecture unknown. W. P. 


“Cross-purposes” (8 §, iii. 27, 71).—As I 
ve seen no reply to this query, I venture to suggest 


ner from his other neighbour an answer to another 
question asked by the player himself. Each then 
states aloud the question he was asked and the 
answer he received, and the results frequently 
afford much amusement. There are probably many 


other ways of playing the game. 
R. Pearse 


Cause or Deatn (8 §S. ii. 428, 533; iii. 76, 
154).—The following is inscribed on an upright 
stone which stands near the south wall of Lutter- 
worth Churchyard :— 

“Sacred to the memory of William, son of John and 
Mary West, of this town, who died September 2nd, 1858, 
aged 27 years. He was sergeant in the E.I. Company of 
Sappers and Miners; was at the first battle in the Indian 
Mutiny at Gardenuzzer ; was at the taking of Delhi, the 
relief of Cawapore, and the taking of Lucknow. After 
passing unhurt through all the Indian Mutiny he was 
appointed one of the Inspectors of Public Works at Luck- 
now, which situation he held till the time of his death. 

Whom neither sword nor gun in warr 

Could slay, in peace a cough did marr ; 

*Guainst rebels he, and lust, and sin, 

Fought the good fight, died life to win.” 
Joun T. Pace. 

Holmby House, Forest Gate. 

In Harrow Churchyard stands a stone slab to 
the memory of one Thomas Port, of Burton-on- 
Trent, hat manufacturer, whom, ‘‘ near this town,’ 
August 7, 1838, the proverbial state of mind in his 
profession brought to a tragic end. A local muse 


was thus inspired :-— 
Bright rose the Morn, and vig'rous rose poor Port ; 
Gay on the Train he us’d his wonted Sport ; 
Ere Noon arriv’d, his mangled Frame they bore, 
With Pain distorted, and o’erwhelm’d with Gore, 
When Evening came to close the fatal Day, 
A mutilated corpse the suff'rer lay. 

W. F. Water. 


In my young days the story of Lord Russell’s 
daughter, who died from a prick of a needle, was 
utilized in the nursery as follows: She died from 
a prick of a needle because she used it on a Sun- 
day, and her statue was placed in Westminster 
Abbey, pro bono publico, as a sign and a warning 
of the judgment to follow the use of a needle on 
the Sabbath. So easily does a simple fact become 
transformed into folk-lore. C. A. Wurrs. 
A different version of the lines quoted occurs on 
a tombstone in Mildenhall Churchyard, Wilts, 
recording the death of two children who died of 
small-pox :— 

. D. 
In lothsome Boils our body's corrupted lay 


Our Eyes was closed we could not see the day, 
With wasting pain death found us sore opprest 


that the game is the same as “cross questions 
and crooked answers,” which I have seen played 
ta the following manner. The players sit in a 
circle, and each is asked in a whisper a question | 
by one neighbour, and receives in the same man- | 


Pyttid our sighs and kindly gave us rest. 0.8. 


‘Becker’ at THe Lyceum (8" S. iii. 164, 216). 
—I am obliged to Dom. OswaLp for correcting me, 
After my note had appeared it struck me that the 
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(8 S. IIL. Apri 8, 


hymn would have been “Christe Redemptor 
omnium,” and not that now given in the Roman 
Breviary, and I mentioned my misgiving on this 
int to a friend who is an authority on 
such matters, and who was here at the time. 
However, one thing is clear, the hymn was not 
that of the week-day, as reported in the papers 
which gave an account of Mr. Irving's play. 
Georce Anovs. 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


Tue Fairy Vase (8 S. iii. 125, 176).— 
Readers need not go so far back as Alsop’s 
* Odes,’ a ‘‘very scarce book in quarto, 1752,” 
for a copy of ‘The Drinking Match at Eden 
Hall.’ tt is printed in extenso by Mr. E. 
Walford, in his ‘Tales of Great Families,’ 1877, 
vol. ii, in his sketch of ‘The Witty Duke of 

harton.’ Mus in Rore. 


Historic Hearts (8 S. iii. 83, 138, 193).— 
The heart of the great Talbot, the “terrible Tal- 
bot,” as Fuller calls him, first Earl of Shrewsbury, 
was buried, according to his desire, under the porch 
of the parish church of Whitchurch, in Salop ; 
“ that as they "—his body guard of Witchurch men 
—“had fought and strode over his body when living, 
as he lay wounded on the field of battle, so should 
they and their posterity for ever pass over and 
guard it when dead.” A. 


Rererence 1x Pope (8 iii. 109, 192).— 
The expression to “‘ while away the time” is used 
by Quarles, in his ‘ Emblems,’ 1635, bk. iii. 13 :— 

Nor do I beg this slender inch, to while 

The time away, or safely to beguile 

My thoughts with joy, there ’s nothing worth a smile. 

Tennyson, evidently perceiving that while ia the 
above phrase should be written wile, uses the 
latter word in ‘ The Princess,’ 1872, p. 160:— 

Or thro’ the parted silk the tender face 
Peep’d, shining in upon the wounded man 
With blush and smile, a medicine in themselves 
To wile the length from languorous hours, and draw 
The sting from pain, 

Decipio and fallo are similarly used, cf. :— 
Sic tamen absumo, decipioque diem. 
Ovid, ‘ Tr.,’ 1V. x, 114. 
F. C. Binxpeck Terry. 


It has always a 


was a misspelling of wile. 


to me that the word 
while, when applied to the whiling away of time, 
Richardson, it is true, 

ives “ To while, to pass away, or spend time in 

oing something merely to pass it,” but it seems 
more probable that the meaning of the expression 
to wile away time is to cheat time by doing that 


Epirors (8 §. iii. 186).—It is very curious to 
hear that editors of newspapers were in such low 
estimation as appears from Mr. GossExin’s note 
so comparatively lately as 1818. Mr. GossExin 
may like to be reminded of a passage in ‘ Waverley,’ 
which throws some light on the estimation in 
which journalists seem to have been held in the 
decade 1740-50 :— 

“* My father—my uncle—this paragraph’—he | Waver- 
ley] handed the paper to Colonel Talbot. 

“*T wish to Heaven these scoundrels were condemned 
to be squeezed to death in their own presses,’ said 
Talbot. ‘I am told there are not less than a dozen of 
their papers now published in town, and no wonder that 
they are obliged to invent lies to find sale for their 
journals.’ Waverley,’ chap, Ixvii. 

Dickens's portraits of the two provincial editors, 
Mr. Pott and Mr. Slurk, nearly twenty years 
later than the date of Mr. Gosse.tn’s extract, are 
certainly the reverse of flattering. “Mais nous 
avons changé tout cela,”’ I hope. 

JonaTHAN Bovcuigr. 


“And now,” said Mr. Farquhar, when he and 
other young men were smoking that fine morning 
under the garden wall at Dunreddin, “ And now, 
I’m told, the poor devil’s redooced to editing a 
newspaper, or something of that sort.” This would 
be early in the thirties, about the time of the 
Chartist to-do, and more than half a century after 
Dodd. The author of ‘Singleton Fontenoy,’ in 
which Mr. Farquhar figures, may be trusted to hit 
off the estimation in which editors were held by 
the class to which Mr. Farquhar, an Oxford man, 
belonged. James Hannay’s own opinion of an 
editor—he had a good deal to do with editors— 
may have been other, or may not. It should be 
noted, however, that, in the estimation of his bio- 
grapher, Dodd descended even lower than news- 
paper editing: “ He attempted to disengage himself 
rom his debts by a commission of bankruptcy, in 
which he failed.” W. F. Water. 


Penat Laws (8" §, iii. 188, 213).—1. Towards 
the close of the parliamentary session of the year 
1778 there was introduced into the House of 
Commons, by Sir George Savile, a Bill which had 
for its purpose the removal of a scandal from the 
statute book of England. The “relief” simply 
consisted in sweeping away enactments then 
totally unnecessary, and at all times a disgrace to 
humanity—statutes of the reign of William IIL, 
which forbade a Romish priest officiating or teach- 
ing under the pain of treason ; gave to the nearest 
Protestant heir the right of seizing the possessions 
of his father and brother and other Catholic kins- 
men during their lifetime ; and prevented Papists 


which lessens its tediousness to the idle, and 80 | from acquiring property in England. “‘ The lowest 
making it appear less long than it would otherwise | and basest of mankind” could compel an English 


do. I venture to commend this suggestion to Dr. 


magistrate to inflict on priests all the shamefal 


Murray, as I am quite unable to substantiate it | penalties of these “wicked and absurd” Acts, 


James Dauuas. 


by a literary reference, 


which had originated in the worst days of political 
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faction, and found a place in our code of laws not 
from any malice against Catholics, but merely as the 
outcome of the struggle of political parties. Un- 
happily, the statutes were not suffered to lie dead. 
Every person of the Catholic communion was 
obliged to fly from the face of day, and the clergy 
skulked in garrets of private houses, or sheltered 
themselves under the wings of foreign ministers. 
“*The whole body of the Catholics,” said Burke, 
“condemned to beggary and to ignorance in their 
native land, have been obliged to learn the prin- 
ciples of letters from the charity of their enemies.” 
Every effort was made by the intolerant party to 
prevent the Catholic Relief Bill becoming law; 
and what the cause of Protestant intolerance lacked 
in numbers within the walls of St. Stephen’s was 
made up for by the persistence of Lord George 

on. 

2. At the close of the last century the penal 
code was ruthlessly severe. At that period there 
were about two hundred capital felonies on the 
statute book. During the Lent Assizes of 1785 
there were in England alone two hundred and 
forty-two capital sentences, and of these a hundred 

three were executed. In the Report of the 
House of Commons on the police of the metropolis, 
1816, it is stated that in the years 1781-7 as many 
as twelve, sixteen, or twenty persons were hanged 
at one execution, and on two occasions forty were 
hanged at one time. In 1783 twenty were hanged 
at two consecutive executions. Besides murder, 
forgery, burglary, coining and coin clipping, steal- 
ing from the person, or in a dwelling-house or 
shop, or on a navigable river to the amount of 
five shillings was punished with death. Almost 
any member of Parliament, it has been said, who 
was eager to do his share in legislation could at 
that time create a capital felony. 

3. In 1790 the revolting horrors of the punish- 
ment for treason—viz., cutting down alive and 
disembowelling men and burning women—were 
removed, and drawing, quartering, and beheading 
were abolished by an Act of 1870. 

T. W. Tempany. 

Richmond, Surrey, 


It was only on July 4, 1870, that drawing and 
quartering ceased to be the due reward of high 
treason. On that day the Forfeiture Act, 1870 
(33 & 34 Vict., c. 23) received the royal assent. 
Section 31 of this Act provides as follows :— 


“From and after the passing of this Act such portions 
of the Acts of the thirtieth year of George the Third 
chapter 48, and the fifty-fourth year of George the 
Third chapter 146, as enacts that the judgment required 
dys to be awarded against persons adjudged guilty of 
high treason shall include the drawing of the person on 
a hurdle to the place of execution, and, after execution, 
Fraten rath head from the body, and the dividing 

e into four quarte: 
Sipented.” y q rs, shall be and are hereby 


Q. V. 


Gagtic iii. 47, 113).—Thanks to E. R. 
for his answer, Bhios, contracted form of bhitheas, 
fut. subj., good. But I must quote, as I perhaps 
ought to have done before, from the N.T. (Roman 
Catholic translation “from Latin,” A. King & Co., 
Aberdeen, 1875). 1. “Is ambuil a bhios” (shal? 
be), Luke xvii. 26. “ Fhuaras Philip” (was found), 
Acts viii. 40. “Chunnacase” (was seen), 1 Cor. 
xv. 6,7, 8. Here, certainly, are no subjunctives. 
Qy., Are the latter two = Irish forms? Cf. 
concas, seemed, clos, was heard (O’Donovan’s 
‘Irish Grammar,’ pp. 225, 226). Ezrakir. 


Vaccination (8 §, ii. 364).—At a meeting of 
the Epidemiological Society, held on January 20, 
1892, Dr. E. O. Hopwood in the chair, Brigade- 
Surgeon R. Pringle, M.D., read a paper on ‘ What 
is Efficient Vaccination?’ in which he quoted a 
remarkable passage from an ancient Hindu work 
which showed that true vaccination was known 
and practised in India centuries before the birth 
of Jenner. It runs thus:— 

“ The small-pox produced from the udder of the cow will 
be of the same mild nature as the original disease...... 
The pock should be of a good colour, filled with a clear 
liquid, and surrounded by a circle of red...... There wil} 
be only a slight fever of one, two, or three days, but no 
fear need be entertained of small-pox so long as life 
endures.” 

“If this statement can be proved, [both] Jenner 
[and Jesty ]......[were] anticipated ” by the Hindoo. 
See Lancet, February 20, 1892, for report of Dr. 
Pringle’s paper. JoserH CoLLINson. 
Wolsingham, co. Durham. 


Latin Pray temp. Jac. I. (7S. viii. 28, 214). 
—Let the corrector be corrected. In the MS. 
mentioned by me at the first of the above refer- 
ences, and which was identified through Ruggle’s 
‘Ignoramus’ (ed. Hawkins, 1787) prior to your 
correspondent’s reply, as that of Pedantius, the 
dramatis persone in question are certainly written 
“Dromidotus” (not Dromodotus) and “ Fasci- 
dilla” (not Tuscadilla). When next at Cam- 
bridge I will collate the MS. with that in Trinity 
College Library. The first edition of the comedy 
(12mo,, Lond., 1631) is very scarce; and the 
curious full-length portrait of its author, Dr. 
Beard, as “ Pedantius,” with a birch in his hand, 
which copies should, but seldom do, contain, is 
alone valued by Caulfield at two guineas. 

R. 


Witts in tae Court or Hustine 
(7" §. xi. 323, 437).— Under this head some time 
ago I unhappily evoked the displeasure of your 
correspondent Nomap by writing “Alvena” 
instead of Alveva, Will you suffer me now to 
make the amende honorable to you and him by 
confessing that I was in the wrong? The scribe 
of Henry II.’s Pipe Rolls (peace be to his ashes !) 
makes a very distinct difference between his n and 
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u, and as written by him on more occasions than | Brodie, the first baronet. The dates of the birth Chu 
one, the oame is plainly “ Alueua.” I wish, having | and death of J. J. Halls must be incorrect, for in cont 
discovered this, to take an early opportunity of | 1801 he painted a portrait of my mother, and his | 
acknowledging my mistake. Hermenrroupe, | another in 1802 of my eldest sister, then a baby. sistil 
And in 1836 I met him in Worcestershire, a hale bype 

Peo Worrtnctoy’s ALMsHovsss (8 iii, 128, | man. I believe he died shortly afterwards, Per- broo 
216).—Towards the close of a capital monograph | haps the picture which most deserved to be re- occu 
on Margaret Woffington, in her ‘ Illustrious Irish- | membered was one which showed much poetic dark 
women,’ I find Miss Owens Blackburne saying :— | imagination. It was the Witch in Macbeth, sailing whic 
“The story that she erected the almshouses at Ted- | in a sieve, in a tempestuous sea. “Her Husband’s built 
dington is quite without foundation, They were built | to Aleppo gone, Master of the Tigris : but thither the | 
« hundred years previously, and the one added during | jn g sieve 1 ’ll sail.” J. Carrick Moors. the : 
her lifetime was built by subscription, She may possidly orate 
have been one of the subscribers,” Ss. iii Lati 
W. J. Law Rererence Macavutay iii. 229).— it 

- J. LAWRENCE. |The passage quoted has reference to Sir James 0 Ka 


Mackintosh, and may be found in the essay on 


Vicar or Bray S. iii. 206).—Here is 
another instance. In 1697, William Molyneux 
writes to John Locke : — 

“ Some men alter their notions as they do their cloaths, 
in complyance tothe mode, I have heard of a master of 
the Temple, who, during the siege of Limerick, writ over 
here to a certain prelate, to be sure to let him known, by 
the firat opportunity, whenever it came to be surrender'd, 
which was done er and immediately the good 
Dr.’ eyes were opened, and he plainly saw the oaths to 
K. William and Q. — were not only expedient but 
‘awful, and our duty,”—Locke's ‘ Letters,’ 1708, p. 184. 

W. C. B. 


[See 6% S, xi, 167, 255, 335.] 


Tae Hoty Evcnarist witn 
(8 S. iii, 188).—I will not dispute whether the 
question is expressed correctly. For information 
required, see Smith and Chetham’s ‘Christian 
Antiquities,’ s.v. “ Obsequies,” xix.; see also Mr. 
Scudamore’s ‘ Notitia Eucharistica,’ p. 920. At 


Mackintosh’s ‘ History of the Revolution in 1688’ 
(p. 316 of the Students’ Edition). Compare, also, 
with this a similar reference to Sir James Mackin- 
tosh which appears in chapter iii. of ———— 
‘History.’ These references are indexed under 
‘* Mackintosh ” in all Longman’s editions. 
A, L. Hompasrers. 
187, Piccadilly, W. 


This is the character, from a literary point of view, 
which Macaulay assigns to Sir James Mackintosh 
in the review of the ‘ History of the Revolution in 
1688,’ ‘ Essays,’ vol. i. p. 312, 1852. 


Ep. Marswatt. 
Giascow Universtry Mace anp Starr 
S. iii, 222).—Dr. Gorpon remarks: “...... Aber- 


been or Edinburgh. The last two possess no maces 
at all.” This is altogether erroneous. Descriptions 
of the Aberdeen and Edinburgh maces are given 


the first reference it is stated that ‘‘an oblate was in Mr. Cosmo Innes’s ‘ Fasti Aberdonenses,’ by A 
placed on the breast of St. Cuthbert”; that “in | p. lxiii, and Sir Alexander Grant’s ‘ Story of the Or the 
the late and fabulous ‘ Life of St. Basil,’ falsely | University of Edinburgh,’ vol. i. p. 250. A de- Novels 
ascribed to Amphilochiur, the saint is said to have | tailed account of the maces of all the Scottish and xi 
ordered a portion of the Eucharist, which he con- | universities, by Mr. A. J. S. Brook, is to be found a 
secrated on a certain occasion, to be reserved that | in vol. xxvi. of the Proceedings of the Society of This is 
it might be buried with him”; and that St. | Antiquaries of Scotland. P. J. ANDERSON. of Jear 
Benedict is said to have ordered the Sacrament F Sho Dr 
“to be placed on the breast of a corpse that had Dr. Gorpox will pardon me, I br cure, fas her as 
been cast out of its grave by invisible hands,” reminding bien thet the 
Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. mean simply “carried off to France, and 
Hastings. * | that they do not imply per se that the mace was toe a 
7 ** overhauled ” or “ renewed ” there. “doch 
Pope Gregory relates in his work, ‘The Life and E. Watrorp, M.A. never t: 
Miracles of our Holie Father, St. Benedict,’ 1628, | Ventnor. his chil 
18mo., how a boy marvellously cast out of his find the 
grave was reburied and kept therein by St. Ustvuckcy Hovses (8 S. iii. 224).—I am one ing at | 
Benedict placing the Host on his body. This is, | of very few laymen who is well acquainted with the — 
however, given asa miracle worked by the saint, | following case. A well-known Ecclesiastical Col- and the 
though this would appear to have been the origin | lege, which must be nameless here, possessed a 
of the belief and practice. W. B. Gerisn. | building known as the Rhetoric House. Many The P 
years ago, a student, when labouriog under tem- Baits 
__Joun James Hatts or Corcuesrer (8 §,| porary insanity, committed suicide within its walls. Now th 
iii. 209).—I knew J. J. Halls. Thomas, the police | Long afterwards, another student threw himself ture of 
magistrate, was his brother. J.J. Halls married | out of the top window of the same house. He sur- = 4 
pecte 


a Miss Sellon, and her sister married Sir Benjamin | vived long enough to receive the last rites of the 
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Church. When questioned, he declared, with deep 
contrition, that he had been suddenly driven to 
his fatal act by a mysterious command of irre- 
sistible potency. One can understand how a 
byper-sensitve mind and nervous organization, by 
brooding over the dread history of the previous 
occupant, may have become unhinged, and how the 
dark tempter found easy prey. The window from 
which the second student precipitated himself is now 
built up with solid masou-work; but the outline of 
the former window is still clearly marked. After 
the second tragedy the room was altered into an 
oratory, over the door of which is now inscribed in 
Latin, ‘‘ From a sudden and unprovided death, 
O Lord deliver us!” W. J. F. 

_ Dublin. 


Sir R. Bewet, orn Bengse iii, 187).— 
It may be of service to your correspondent to 
know that in James Bohn’s Catalogue for 1840 is 
the following entry :— 

“Benese (Sir Richd.), The Boke of measurying of 
Lande, as well of Wood-land as plow-land, and pasture 
in the felde, and to compt the true nombre of acres of 
the same. 12mo., fine copy, morocco, gilt edges, by 
Lewie, 15s. London, T. Colwell, n.d.” 


J. Kina. 
Picotr (8 §. iii. 127).—A brother of Chief 


Baron Pigott, whose family were of kin to Mrs. 
Pigott’s second husband, Mr. E. Nagle. 
R. E. B. 


Miscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Heart of Midlothian, By Sir Walter Scott. Edited 
by Andrew Lang. (Nimmo.) 

Or the attractive “ Border Edition” of the “ Waverley 
Novels” ‘ The Heart of Midlothian’ constitutes vols. xi. 
and xii. The illustrations, which are equal to any 
that have gone before, include a design by Sir John 
Millais in his best style depicting Effie and Geordie. 
This is more to our taste than one or two presentations 
of Jeannie Deans, who is made a little too ‘* dour-faced.” 
The Duke of Argyle, it should be remembered, speaks of 
her as a “good, comely, sonsy lass.’’ It is amusing in 
thie, one of the best of Scott’s novels, to find the author 
dropping into Dickens-like fervour of description which 
leads him into injustice and inconsistency, In her inter- 
view with the duke (vol. xi. p. 227) Jeannie refuses the 
“doch an’ dorroch ” proffered her, saying that she had 
never tasted wine in her life, her father having charged 
his children that they should drink no wine. Later, we 
find the fun growing “ fast and furious,” old David assist- 
ing at something not far removed from a debauch, and 
Jeannie even pledging tcasts in something stronger than 
water. Mr. Lang's preface and notes remain excellent, 
and the value of the edition grows increasingly obvious. 


The Poetical Works of William Basse, 1602-1653. 
| mea by R. Warwick Bond, M.A.Oxon, (Ellis & 
vey.) 
Now that every scrap of the poetic and dramatic litera- 
ture of Elizabethan days is being collected, the appear- 
ance of the poetical works of William Basse was to be 
expected, To general readers Basse is not even the 


shadow of a name. Comparatively few of his works 
have, before the appearance of this volume, seen the 
light. His ‘ Epitaph on Shakespeare ’ was long ascribed 
to Donne, in the 1633 edition of whose poems it is 
included ; and his‘ Angler's Song,’ though written at 
the request of Izaak Walton and given in ‘The Com- 
pleat Angler.’ has failed to win for its author any re- 
cognition. His poems existed, however, in manuscript 

repared for the press, They now at length see the 
ight under conditions, typographical and other, that 
should appease the shade of the poet, supposing it to 
take cognizance of sublunary things. Not one of his 
more successful rivals, not even Donne himself, the un- 
conscious appropriator of his honours, has received the 
tribute of so hand and scholarly an edition. Much 
of the early work of Basse was traced home to him 
in‘ N, & Q.’ Collier, who printed, among bis ‘ Illustra- 
tions of Early English Popular Literature,’ 1864, the 
‘Sword and Buckler’ of Basse, attributed it to another 
writer, ‘The Pastorals and other Workes,’ Basse’s 
“ most important achievement,” he printed for the first 
time in his ‘ Miscellaneous Tracts of the Time of Eliza- 
beth and James I.’ Very little elee of Baese has seen 
the light until the present editor has collected for the 
firat time all surviving and accessible writings, ushering 
them in with a biographical and critical introduction of 
highest value and interest. For the story of Basse’s life 
we must refer the reader to this or to the account sup- 
= by Mr. Sidney Lee to the ‘ Dictionary of National 

iography.’ Basse is a genuine poet. We have been 
tempted to read through every line that is preserved, 
and have found the task not specially difficult. He has 
not much singing gift, and he is an indifferent artist, but 
he has a pleasant, if homely, versification, and his enthu- 
siasm, that especially for a country life, seems genuine. 
He is an avowed disciple of Spenser, and we are inclined 
to accept the theory that ascribes to him the authorship 
of ‘ Brittain’s Ida.’ We are unable to supply specimens 
of Basse’s versification, and a bald enumeration of his 
works would have little interest. We may safely say, 
however, that no collection of Elizubethan poetry is 
complete without this admirab!e edition of a writer un- 
justly neglected in his time, and now the subject of so 
strange and flattering, if tardy, recognition, 


Journal of the Ex-Libris Society. 

In the present number of this young and assertive 
periodical appears the opening portion of a description 
of the exhibition of book-plates held a few weeks ago by 
the Society. The heraldic editor points out that mis- 
takes are made in armorial book-plates through the em- 
ployment of non-qualified heralds. Two new and 
admirable book-plates are among the illustrations, 


We have received from the English Dialect Society 
A Grammar of the Dialect of Windhill, in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, by Joseph Wright, Ph.D., and 
A Glossary a, Northumberland Words, by R. O. Heslop 
(Vol. 1). The ‘Grammar’ is enriched with a series 
of specimens of dialect phonetically printed. Such a 
work must prove invaluable to experts, but cannot be 
used by those who have not become familiar with the 
forms by aid of which the sounds of dialect are 
recorded. The spread of education will we fear, as 
time goes on, stamp out all varieties of folk-speech. 
We cannot, therefore, be too thankful that Dr. Wright 
has permanently recorded what may be regarded ag 
a typical West Riding form. Mr. Heslop’s ‘Glossary 
of Northumberland Words’ extends to the end of 
the letter F. It is very valuable as representing 
the Anglian form of our common language in its 
purest surviving shape. We also find in the author’s 


pages geological end mining terms which do not occur 
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elsewhere, or if they be given in modern dictionaries 
are imperfectly, nay, sometimes inaccurately explained, 
We believe Mr. Heslop’s compilation will be studied by 
many to whom the dialect of Northumberland is as a 
foreign tongue, We would direct especial attention to 
the longer articles, such as ** Border Watch, “ Butts, 
“Cadger,” “ Dagger-money,” “ Earth-fast,” and Full- 
plough.” Under “ Cadger” the author quotes some 
rtisan verses relating to the triumph of the Puritans 
in the seventeenth century which we do not remember 
to have seen before. a. 
Aw animated and a very attractive account of Siam is 
given by the Hon. George Curzon in the Fortnightly. It 
comes as something like a shock to be told that along 
the principal streets of Bangkok runs a tramway, the 
cars on which will shortly be drawn by electricity Eng- 
lish is, it is interesting to hear, the second language of 
the country, and there is an English library, taking in 
the Times and the Atheneum, and an English club, 
Under the title ‘ Are Characters 
Inherited?’ Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace breaks lances 
with Mr. Herbert Spencer. Mr. Kernahan eulogizes 
the ‘Poems of Louisa Chandler Moulton.’ Under the 
quaint title of ‘Poor Abel,’ Ouida condemns the sym- 
pathy with murderers which is a curious phase of our 
modern civilization, Concerning the murdered victims, 
the poor Abels, of course we are indifferent. It is Cain, 
the brute, the assassin, to whom our sympathies go out, 
Mr. F. J. Lys writes on ‘The India Civil Service and 
the Universities,’ and Sir Archibald Geikie has a good 
and un attractive paper on ‘Scenery and the Imagination, 
—In the New Review appears an important paper, by 
the late Ernest Renan, entitled ‘Israel's Deep Slumber. 
Of the Chronicles, an exclusively Levitical work, Renan 
holds that they are stamped by the absolute mark of 
impotence. A close knowledge of Hebrew seems neces- 
sary to follow out all the author’s conclusion. Mrs. Lynn 
Linton sends an eloquent protest against certain modern 
shortcomings, labelling the whole ‘When Plancus was 
Consul.’ Madame Novikoff writes on ‘Russia, Rome, 
and the Old Catholics,’ and Mrs, Simpson continues 
* People I have Known.’—A paper, unique in its class, 
appears in the Century, under the title *The Chicago 
Anarchists of 1886: the Crime, the Trial, and the Pun- 
ishment,’ by the Judge who presided at the Trial. It is 
a strong protest against regarding as martyrs men who 
were simply assassins, and is amply illustrated. ‘An 
Embassy to Provence,’ of which the third part appears, 
remains very interesting. Mr. 0, W. Oliphant sends a 
well-illustrated paper on ‘The Princess Anne.’ Among 
the illustrations is also a capital view of the eminently 
picturesque needles of Etretat.—‘ An Artist in Japan, 
which appears in Scribner's, gives some delightful 
sketches of Japanese scenes and physiognomies. ‘ Anne 
of Brittany's Chateaux in the Valley of the Loire’ sup- 
plies some brilliant pictures of those chiteaux which 
adorn the Loire and its affluents. Specially good is the 
view of the gateway of the Chateau de Langeais. ‘ The 
Restoration House’ is also brilliantly illustrated. ‘The 
Arts Relative to Women’ is a curious and edifying paper, 
from which masculine humanity may draw some satis- 
factory conclusions.—‘ English Whist and Whist Players 
is being treated at some length in Temple Bar, the 
opening instalment only being given. A long and very 
appreciative paper on ‘Frances Anne Kemble’ also 
appears. One on George Meredith is more critical.— 
Mr. Arthur F. Davidson deals in Macmillan with 
‘Some English Characters in French Fiction,’ Many 
curious products of French ignorance and imagination 
are given, The author might, however, have found in 
Maupassant some that are far more comic, ‘ My Pupils 


in the Great Karrow ’ deale with ostriches, and ‘ From a 


| Coracle ’ with fish, ‘The Bruised Serpent ’ makes a sort 
| of appeal, not likely to be effective, against the Jedwood 
justice awarded snakes—Mr. Percy Fitzgerald tells 
readers of the Gentleman's ‘How to see Antwerp’ to 
advantage. Mr. Frank Banfield has some acceptable 
‘Souvenirs of Lyonnesse,’ and Dr. Strauss writes on 
*Spinoza.’—Mr. Grant Allen, the most assiduous of men, 
writes in Longman’s on ‘ The Epic of April,’ and Mr. 
A. W. Kellard contributes to the same periodical an 
account of ‘The First English Book Sale,’ which took 
place in the seventeenth century, and created some stir. 
—In the Cornhill attention is attracted by ‘Our Arctic 
Heroes’ and ‘Actors and Actresses in Westminster 
Abbey.’— Belgravia has also an article on ‘ Fanny 
Kemble’ as well as ‘A Holiday in the Austrian Tyrol,’ 
—The /dler remains diverting as always.—An excellent 
number of the Znglish Jilustrated contains many papers 
of interest. One is Mr. Wyke Bayliss’s ‘ The Likeness of 
Christ." A good account is given of the Edinburgh 
forgeries. Mr. Ginsburg, showing how to get to Chicago, 
depicts the decks and interiors of many steamers, together 
with what he is pleased to call the “ smoke rooms.” A 
great improvement has been effected in this magazine. 


Part LXVII. of Cassell’s Old and New London con- 
tains in two sections a well-executed map of London in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth. Its letterpress opens in 
Putney and concludes in Fulham. Many of the illustra- 
tions are very spirited—With Part XXVII. of the 
Storehouse of General Information comes a coloured 
physical map of Europe. The information supplied ends 
at the Gulf Stream. 


Messrs. James Extiotr & Co., Temple Chambers, 
Falcon Court, Fleet Street, E.C., are preparing for pub- 
lication forthwith the whole of the alchemical and 
hermetic writings of Paracelsus, for the first time com- 
pletely and faithfully translated into English, with the 
sidelights of the chief commentuators,and exhaustive voca- 
bularies and indices. The magnitude of the undertaking 
will necessitate its issue in the form of monthly volumes, 
the first of which is now passing through the press, 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 


On all communications must be written the name and 
addrees of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. : 


We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, uery, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


CornRIGENDA. — Under the head ‘ Local Notes and 
Queries’ (8'° 8, ii, 509) it is stated that Bye-Gones was 
issued quarterly since 1889. We are instructed by Mr. 
E. Woodall, the editor, that the publication began in 1871. 
P. 256, col. 1, 1. 30, for “1749” read 1649; p. 247, col. 1, 
ll, 24 and 26, for “ short cutter ” read short cutler, 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to“ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 


to this rule we can make no exception. 
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} MPORTANT to those interested in FAMILY OTTS and DERBYSHIRE NOTES and 
I HISTORY —Mr. GERALD MARSHALL taxes Extracts from the my Published the Lith of each month. First Number 
Wills at Somerset House on his new and cheap system Oct. 15th. Price 6d. net, or 4s. per annum. post free, if 
J tf Will is found. Correspondence care of Mr. Pirazzoli, 1, High-road, "9 Kemitiances and Orders may be sent to Frank Murray, Moray 
, Kilburn, N.W. Some, Derby; Frank Murray, Regent House, Nottingham; Frank 
OOKS BOUGHT.—To Executors, Solicitors, &c. | rondon, BC. eswick House, Paternoster-row, 
—HENRY SOTHERAN & O0., 37, Piccadilly, and 140, Strand, Or may be ordered of any Bookseller. 
, lections of Books, in town or country, an ve the utmost value io q ‘4 ‘ 
Removals without trouble or expense to sellers. Libraries Catalogued in addition to a variety of Artic les 0 Archwological and Bs 
and Arranged. Established 1816. Antiquarian interest— 
Telegraphic address, Bookmen, London. Code in use, Unicode. The PRE-CONQUEST CHURCHES of NORTHUMBRIA. By Charles & 
Clement Hodges, Architect. With numerous Lilustrations. 
: I OWE, the renowned Cheap Bookseller, New- ace ong te the first of a Series of Abstracts of Ancient : 
4 street, Birmingham, offers the Roxburghe Ballads, 2 large vols., oF Empertanse 
y 12s.—Old Book Paper Set, 3 ven NOTES on ARCH ZOOLOGICAL PROGRESS, &c 
Boutell’s Heraldry, Best Edition, large thick vol., 12s.— Gwilt's 
of Architecture, large thick half-moroceo, London : Bemrose & Sons, Limited, 23, Old Bailey. 
jossary of Architecture, 2 vols. cloth, 10s —Collection very } Rook 
Paintings, very clever, unframed, 201. the lot, sent on approval SATURDAY, of any 
¢ if required—Jameson’s Sacred and L d — . nice price THREEPENCE. 
Denier in the Midiand T H E ATH N U 
CHARLES LOWE, New-street, Bir-mingham. This Day’s A THEN 
E contains Articles on 
r ESTABLISHED 1851. The CHILDREN of the POOR > NEW YORK. 
I RK BECEK B A | COFPRE-HOUSES in ENGLANI 
Rout Chancery-lane, London ot COUNT TOLSTOY. 
A’ 
PEK CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, The MARQUESS of HASTINGS in INDIA. 
WO PEK CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, oa the minimum 
moathly balances, when not drawn below £100 NEW NOVELS—The Marplot; An Easter Vacation; A Son of 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES Purchased and Sold. Waters; Euthanasia Noah; 
OCAL HISTORY—EDUCATIOD ITERATURE. 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
e For the 7 ment of Thrift the Rank ives small sums on FOREIGN HISTORIC AL WORKS—OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 
Deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. MR Qu ViE 
SOME UNPU RLISHED. LE fTERS of WORDSWORTH "—DATE 
BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY 
HOW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for TWO GUINEAS per MONTH of "The CANTERBULY 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND S80CIE ‘LENCE — 6 Societies: M 
8, HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS 
per MONTH. zm Angie Notes from Athens; Gossip. 
8 e Wee! ew Instrum Cc rted M Gossi 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK. with full particulars, post free. ental Conce' usic ; Pi 
ae RANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. | DRAMA—Pemberton's *T. W. Robertson’; The Week ; Gossip. 
18 Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Bream’ s-buildings, 
ALLEN’S SOLID LEATHER PORTMAN. Chancery-lane, E.C 
TEAUS, GLADSTONE BAGS, and HAT > , 
: CASES. Very Light and Strong, NGE LI Cc A. KAUFFMAN 
v an eaper tion, now ready. (Ward & Downe: 
Contains fresh and interesting matter, Lists of additional Prsveree, 
ALLEN’S IMPROVED DRESSING BAGS, House Decorations at Nostall Priory, Rockingham ; Wrotham Park ; 
inc lile and M o Leather, Silver and also Houses in London. Letters never before published 
Ivory Fittings, from Five Guineas to Hundred. 
vd COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY 
s: ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS, a OF THE 
large Stock, for Ball Dresses, with Fitted 
ad OLD AND NEW WORLDS IN 
rays, &c, 
ut 
ALLEN’S NEW ILLUSTRATED CATA-| RELATION TO ARCHAIC SPEECH. 
LOGUES of Registered and Patented Requi- > > : 
By R. P. GREG, F.S.A. F.G.S., &e. 
. J. W. ALLEN, Manufacturer, 37, Strand, London Accompanied by Copious Vocabularies, &c. 
reade 
he (opposite the Lowther A ). Super-royal 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
to 
od BRAND & CO.’S Extract from Preface. 
“ The first serious attempt, so far as the languages of the 
EEF old and new worlds are concerned, to bring together in 
nd 4 B anything like available form a useful series of words and 
as their cognates most likely to contain natural archaic roots 
ir. ‘ BOUILLON and fundamental word-sounds.” 
. "| KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Limited, 
Ey A most nutritious and invigorating bev onde Paternoster House, Charing Cross-road. 
by the simple addition of boiling water, at a cost OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.— 
‘b within the reach of all. ~ oe and Geet: to youth mer be safely treated by 
"he ° P . the use of these excellen caments according to the printed dir tions 
nd Sold by the principal Chemists and Grocers through- folded round each pot and box. Nor is this Cinemees alone applicable 
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Caution! Beware of Imitations, relief in asthma, bronchitis, pleurisy, and threatening Coneumpsion. 
me SOLE ADDRESS: Holloway's remedies are especially serviceable in liver and stomach com- 
nd = plaints. For the cure of bad legs, all sorte of wounds, —s and ae 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. Arai 8, '93. 
W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


THE STANDARD EDITION. 
26 vols. large 8vo. 10s. 6d. each. 


This Edition contains some of Mr. Thackeray's Writings which had not previously been collected, 
with many additional Illustrations. 


VANITY FAIR. Illustrated by the The IRISH SKETCH-BOOK; CRITI- 


PENDENNIS. Illustrated by the mEMOIRS of BARRY LYNDON; 


hor. 2 vols. 
The FATAL BOOTS, Illustrated by Sir J. E. Millais” 
The NEWCOMES. Illustrated by Bart., R.A., George Cruikshank, and W. Ralston. 
i oyle. 2 vols. 
CATHERINE: aStory; MEN’S WIVES; 


ESMOND. Illustrated by George Du The BEDFORD ROW CONSPIRACY. Ilustrated by 


Maurier. the Author, L. Fildes, A.R.A., and R. B. Wallace. 
he VIRGINIANS, Ilustrated by the BALLADS; The ROSE and the RING. 


Author. 2 vols. Thompson), George Du Maurier, John Collier, H. 


The ADVENTURES of PHILIP. Illus- oe oe G. Kilburne, M. Fitzgerald, and J. P. 


trated by the Author and Frederick Walker. 2 vols. ROUNDABOUT PAPERS. T hich 
The GREAT HOGGARTY DIAMOND} The SECOND FUNERAT. of NAPOLEON. 
A LITTLE DINNER at TIMMINS’S; CORNHILL to Illustrated by the Author, Charles Keene, and M. Fitz- 
CAIRO. Illustrated by the Author. gerald. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. Illustrated by The FOUR GEORGES, and the ENG- 


the Author and Richard Doyle. LISH HUMOURISTS of the EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. Illustrated by the Author, Frank Dicksee, 


The BOOK of SNOBS; TRAVELS wey Sambourne, Frederick Walker, F. Barnard, and 
and SKETCHES. Illustrated by the Author. . A. Sala. 


BURLESQUES. Illustrated by ine LOVEL ne WIDOWER: The WOLVES 


Author and George Cruikshank. Author and Frederick Walker. To which is added 
an Essay on the Writings of W. M. Thackeray, by 


PARIS SKETCH-BOOK; LITTLE LESLIE STEPHEN. 
Macquoid, and | MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS, 
The YELLOWPLUSH PAPERS; The — —; and REVIEWS. With Illustrations by 
SKETCHES. iiusested by DIARY: CHA’ GONTPRIBUTIONS to ‘PUNCH. 132 


George Cruikshank, Illustrations by the Author. 


OTHER EDITIONS OF MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
The LIBRARY EDITION. 24 vols. large crown 8vo. handsomely bound in 


cloth, 9. ; or half-russia, marbled edges, 13/. 13s. With Illustrations by the Author, Richard Doyle, and Frederick 
Walker. 


*," The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 


The POPULAR EDITION. 13 vols. crown 8vo. with Frontispiece to each 
Volume, scarlet cloth, gilt top, 3’. 5s. ; and in half-morocco, gilt, 5/. 10s. 
*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in green cloth, 5s. each. 


The CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 26 vols. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 
Sets in cloth, 4/. lls.; or handsomely bound in half-morocco, §/. 8s. Containing nearly all the small Woodcut 
Illustrations of the former Editions, and many New Illustrations by eminent Artists. 


This Edition contains altogether 1,773 Illustrations. 


The POCKET EDITION. 27 vols. in handsome ebonized case, £2 12s. 6d. 


*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in half-cloth, cut or uncut edges, 1s. 6d. each; or in paper cover, ls, each. cme i 


*," Messrs. SMITH, ELDER § Co, will be happy to fh rward a Copy f their CATALOGUE post free on application, ¢ ron 


London : SMITH, ELDER & & CO. 15, Waterloo-place, 8.W. 


lrinted by JOHN C FRANCIS. Athenwum Press, Bream 's-buildings, Chancery-lane E C.; and Published by the said 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, at bream's-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C.—Suturduy, April 8, 14 
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